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AUTUMN WOODS. 


Ere in the Northern gale 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that enfold 
In their wide sweep, the coloured landscape 
round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and in 
gold, 
That guard enchanted ground. 


I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendours 
glow; 
Where the gay company of trees look down 
On the green field below. 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet south-west, at 


play, 
Flies, nestling, where the painted leaves are 
strewn, 
Along the winding way. 


And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun that sends the gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile — 
The sweetest of the year. 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; the forest depths are 
bright; 
Their sunny-coloured foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles like beams of light. 


The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where, flickering through the shrubs, its wa- 
ters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 
And glimmerings of the sun. 


But ’neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame. 


Oh, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make the forests glad; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad ? 


Ah! ’twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy coloured shades to stray; 
Amid the kisses of the soft south-west 

To roam and dream for aye : 


And leave the vain, low strife 
That makes men mad — the tug for wealth and 
power : 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste the little hour. 
Public Opinion. 





AUTUMN WOODS, ETC. 


FROST. 
THEN, every morn, the river’s banks shine 


bright 
With smooth plate-armour, treacherous and 
frail 


By the frost’s clinking hammers forged at night, 
*Gainst which the lances of the sun prevail, 
Giving a pretty emblem of the day 
When guiltier arms in light shall melt away, 
And States shall move free-limbed, loosed from 
war’s cramping mail. 


And now those waterfalls the ebbing river 
Twice every day creates on either side, 
Tinkle as through their fresh-sparred grots they 
shiver, 
In grass-arch’d channels to the sun denied; 
High flaps in sparkling blue the far-heard 


crow, 
The silver’d flats gleam frostily below, 
me * drops the gull, and breaks the glassy 
tide. 


Transcript. LowELL, 


AN EPITATH UPON MR. ASHTON, A 
CONFORMABLE CITIZEN. 


Tue modest front of this small floor, 
Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a brave marble can — 
** Here lies a truly honest man !’’ 
One whose conscience was a thing 
That troubled neither Church nor King; 
One of those few that in this town 
Honour all preachers, hear their own, 
Sermons he heard, yet not so many 
As left no time to practise any; 
He heard them reverently, and then 
His practice preach’d them o’er again. 
His parlour-sermons rather were 
Those to the eye than to the ear; 
His prayers took their price and strength 
Not from the loudness nor the length. 
He was a Protestant at home, 
Not only in despite of Rome; 
He lov’d his father, yet his zeal 
Tore not off his mother’s veil. 
To th’ church he did allow her dress, 
True beauty to true holiness, 
Peace, which he lov’d in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end. 
When age and death call’d for the score, 
No surfeits were to reckon for; 
Death tore not therefore, but, sans strife, 
Gently untwin’d his thread of life, 
What remains, then, but that thou 
Write these lines, reader, on thy brow, 
And by his fair example’s light 
Burn in thy imitati#n bright? 
So, while these lines can but bequeath 
A life, perhaps, unto his death, 
His better epitaph shall be — 
His life still kept alive in thee! 

RICHARD CRasHAW. 

















GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND.* 


THE unclouded skies of a glorious July 
seemed, at the commencement of that 
month, only to reflect an equally cloudless 
tranquillity on the face of Europe. Dan- 
ger indeed there was, from long-continued 
military preparations — not made without 
the intent of turning them to account. 
But we lived on in fearlessness, as men 
live, by custom, under some impending 
cliff, or the huge toppling mass of a 
ruined castle; that which has quietly hung 
over them so long, may leave them in 
peace yet longer. The strain of high ex- 
pectation cannot be indefinitely main- 
tained; man must have repose. So the 
_resolute attitude of Prussia did not alarm 
us, and we were lulled into confidence by 
the fair assurances of France. But before 
one week of the month had passed the 
storm burst upon the world. First came 
diplomatic mutterings, for which a few 
days only were allowed. Then followed 
the ring of weapons making ready for the 
encounter, and the tramp of armed men. 
On the 2nd of August, in the insignificant 
affair of Saarbriick, the Emperor of the 
French assumed a feeble offensive. On 
the 5th, the Prussians replied energetically 
at Wissemburg. And then, what a tor- 
rent, what a deluge of events! Intwenty- 
eight days, ten battles were fought. 
Three hundred thousand men were sent 
to the hospitals, to captivity, or to the 
grave. The German enemy had pene- 
trated into the interior of France over a 
distance of 150 miles of territory, and 
stretched forth everywhere as he went 
the strong hand of possession. The Em- 
peror was a prisoner and deposed; his 
family wanderers none knew where; the 
embryo at least of a Republic born 
of the hour had risen on the ruins of the 
Empire; while proud and gorgeous Paris 
was awaiting, with divided mind, the ap- 
proach of the conquering monarch and 
his countless host. 


* 1. La Prusse et ( Autriche depuis Sadowa, Par 
EMILE DE LavELEYE. Deux Tomes. Paris: 1870. 

2. Correspondence respecting the Negotiations 
preliminary to the War. Presented to Parliament 
by command. 1870. 
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This might seem to be enough, for 
rarely indeed has the womb of Time added 
so much within so brief a space to the 
roll of history. But all which has been 
mentioned was upon the surface. That 
which lay, and yet lies, beneath, only the 
future can adequately explore. Some part 
of it, however, is visible even to us. 
These events have unset, as it were, every 
joint of the compacted fabric of Conti- 
uental Europe. There is not one consid- 
erable State, whose position and prospects 
were not fundamentally modified between 
the 5th of August and the 5th of Septem- 
ber. Of some States, indeed, they were 
more than modified. France had lost, at 
the latter date, the military primacy which 
she had borne at the former, and which 
she had loftily carried for two hundred 
and fifty years. She had registered a ve- 
hement, and may we hope a final, pro- 
test, not so much against Napoleon, as 
against/ what we may term Napoleonism; 
and she had once more set out from the 
shore, weary and desponding, to traverse 
the boundless main in search of a Consti- 
tution. Belgium, by her own manly and 
sagacious conduct, and by what Mr. Dis- 
raeli, honourably to himself, called the 
“wise and vigorous” support of England, 
had, amid the shocks of the political 
earthquake, acquired a deeper and more 
solid standing-ground than she had en- 
joyed at any former period since the 
kingdom was called into existence. An- 
other yet smaller State, but of greater, 
indeed of world-wide, interest, has been 
affected in a very different manner. 
France, as was natural, found it needful, 
on the outbreak of the war, to withdraw 
her troops from Rome; the decrepit struc- 
ture of the Pope’s civil Government, on 
the removal of its prop, immediately began 
to totter. We may now pronounce it 
level with the ground; there seems to be 
scarcely a hope or a fear of its restora- 
tion, and possibly the day may come when 
it may be generally believed that the 
downfall of the temporal power of the 
Popedom has, in its ulterior results, been 
the greatest and most fruitful, among all 
the great and fruitful consequences of 
the war. If we turn to the greater Pow- 
ers, we find that they have all instine- 
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tively perceived the importance of the 
crisis to themselves. Russia, the Colos- 
sus of the East, asks herself with anxiety 
what will be the policy of a powerful 
Germany with respect to the Turkish 
Empire, to the designs for the union of 
the great Sclavonic family, to her own 
German Provinces, and, above all, to the 
administration of Poland. Austria, if 
less directly interested in the first ques- 
tion, is also vitally concerned in the 
second, the third, and the fourth. Even 
Italy is sensitive and alarmed, lest at the 
head of the great German race her ally 
of 1866 should revive the schemes which 
had shortly before been promoted by 
Austria, under her latest access of vigo- 
rous ambition, when Prince Schwarzen- 
berg was the official head of her govern- 
ment, and the moving spirit of her affairs. 
But besides the alterations thus brought 
into view in the direct bearings of North 
Germany on her neighbours, all feel that 
they have passed, as if by magic, under 
the action of a subtler and deeper change. 
Their relations to each of the two States 
engaged in the war are modified, and, 
with these, their relations to one another. 
The dominant force of the European sys- 
tem has travelled from one point to an- 
other ; the centre of gravity has shifted. We 
alone, from our island home, are compara- 
tively beyond the range of attractive and 
repulsive power in their new directions; 
and are, or ought to be, capable of calmly 
estimating, as well as circumstances so stir- 
ring will allow, the present and the pro- 
spective interests involved in the gigantic 
fray. 

Now, it unfortunately happens that the 
means of passing judgment on these great 
events are not in proportion to their mag- 
nitude. Not only are they so near the 
eye as to render accurate vision almost 
impossible, but they make such powerful 
appeals to passion and emotion, as greatly 
to compromise the action of the judicial 
faculty. Most welcome therefore should 
be the aid of thoughtful writers, who di- 
vert us from an exclusive attention to 
phenomena, by bringing into view their 
causes and consequences. 

Nothing can be more timely, when re- 
garded in such a light, than the work of 
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M. Emile de Laveleye on the positions 
held by Prussia and Austfia respectively 
since the short but pregnant war of which 
the issue was determined by the battle 
of Sadowa. The name of this diligent 
and able writer has hitherto been chiefly 
known among us in connexion with the 
comparatively narrow, though most im- 
portant, subject of the effects produced 
by the minute subdivision of land. But, 
in the volumes before us, as also in his 
Essays, he has shown an ample capacity 
for dealing with the widest range of 
questions affecting the constitution and 
well-being of society. It is in authors of 
his stamp that we may find the true 
sense of the term “publicist,” much used 
on the Continent, but little understood 
among us. The publicist is one, if we 
rightly comprehend the phrase, who treats 
of public events and interests, not as iso- 
lated facts, but according to the princi- 
ples they involve, and the sources from 
which they spring, their true place in 
history, and their office and share in work- 
ing out the greater problems of our race. 
Two-thirds of the work before us are 
given to Austria. They contain an in- 
structive, as well as a minute and elabo- 
rate, picture of the dangers through which 
that empire has been passing, and of the 
difficulties with which she has still to con- 
tend. These difficulties are so formidable 
that we could scarcely hope for her extri- 
cation from them, but for the encourage- 
ment derived from the manner in which 
she has already effected so many hair- 
breadth escapes. Her motto may well be 
**O passi graviora; dabit Deus his quoque fi- 
nem.,’’ 


Of these difficulties, the foremost is that 
which is presented by the endless varieties 
of race within her borders, summed up in 
three or four great bodies, which have by 
no means as yet arrived at any permanent 
adjustment of their reciprocal relations. 
The most powerful of her nationalities, 
represented by Hungary, has indeed ob- 
tained in a virtually separate and inde- 
pendent Government the object of her 
desires, and has attracted to herself the 
Transleithan Slave population of the South. 





But the amplitude of the concession in- 
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volved in this system of dualism, on the 
one hand, instead of solving, complicates 
the remaining portion of the problem which 
affects the Cisleithan populations, while it 
has not as yet, on the other hand, decided 
the question whether two sovereign autoc- 
racies can work together as one Empire. 
While centripetal and centrifugal forces 
are thus engaged in mortal tug, a feud of 
extraordinary bitterness likewise prevails 
between Church and State. The worst 
excesses of the Papal claims received a 
solemn consecration in the Concordat of 
1855. Upon recovering her liberty, Hun- 
gary in a moment shook off the intolerable 
yoke of this unhappy instrument; and the 
ground on which she repudiated it was the 
firm ground of its illegality when tested by 
her known constitutional traditions. In 
the rest of the Empire, it was first irregu- 
larly contravened by successive laws; and 
it has at length, within the last few months, 
been formally renounced. But the spirit 
which devised it is not exorcised either 
from the priesthood or the rural popula- 
tion; and this ever-wakeful influence, reck- 
oning on the circuitous attainment of its 
end, may join itself to the other disinte- 
grating forces already at work, and may 
greatly impede the consolidation of the 
Empire. The Austrian and Hungarian 
bishops have indeed well sustained their 
share of the contest at Rome against the 
last extravagance of Papal infallibility. 
But the conduct of the Spanish Episcopate 
at the Council of Trent proved, that a sen- 
timent of nationalism in an ecclesiastical 
body is no sufficient guarantee of a gen- 
erally liberal mind. 

Besides all this, financial difficulty of 
the gravest kind appears as an item in the 
long account of political embarrassments. 
Constant deficit, and accumulating debt, 
have brought matters to such a pass, that 
Austrian credit is now much lower than 
that of any of the European Powers of the 
first rank. And yet it has been found, or 
thought, necessary by the Austro-Hunga- 


rian Government to spend several millions | 


sterling since the month of July, with a 
view to the maintenance of its neutrality 
in the present war. 

It may strike the reader that, in this 
painful enumeration, we have made no 
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reference to that which the world consid- 
ers without doubt as the greatest of all the 
calamities which have fallen upon Austria 
— her recent losses of territory and rank, 
and her exclusion from the German Con- 
federation. The omission has been delib- 
erate; and the reason is, that in our view 
these events have supplied the starting- 
point of her new life, the necessary condi- 
tions under which alone she could attain a 
state of health and vigour.. The present 
state of Austria is at least one of hope. 
It is a state far better than when Metter- 
nich made war by his system alike upon 
morality, freedom, and the sentiment of 
nationality ; or even than when Schwarzen- 
berg, with a notable combination of skill 
and resolution, defeated the first efforts of 
Prussia to attain the hegemony of Ger- 
many. Then the superstructure was un- 
disturbed, but the foundations were gradu- 
ally andsurely eaten away. Now the 
on Bw: ess has been disturbed, but the 
foundations are in course, at least, of pro- 
gressive renewal. Aslongas Austria kept 
her grasp upon Italy, she could not estab- 
lish Constitutional Government, and she 
remained always liable to assault from 
France. As long as she remained a great 
German Power, she was tempted to think 
herself strong enough to refuse the claims 
of Hungary to her historic rights. In 
almost every one of her constituent prov- 
inces, she was at war alike with the aspira- 
tions of freedom, and with the traditions 
and sympathies of race. Never was there 
a war shorter than that of 1866; but its 
consequences were immense. It restored 
the national existence of Germany, and 
brought within view its complete con- 
solidation. It consummated the national 
unity of Italy. It put an end to all possi- 
bility of refusing the demands of Hungary. 
As part of the Hungarian arrangement, it 
secured free government for the whole 
Austrian Empire. And, lastly, in thus re- 
storing the power of utterance and action 
to that country, it shattered the fabric of 
Ultramontanism which had been built up 
by the Concordat of 1855. Such were the 
‘results in the South of those few weeks of 
|war. Of the motives of the assault, of its 
immediate causes, we need not speak. In 
this country the career and attitude of 
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Prussia, when it broke out, were generally 
condemned ; and a decided change in the 
public sentiment, which was manifested at 
its close, was ascribed to a cause no wor- 
thier than the servile worship of success.* 
This being so, it is satisfactory to learn 
that our own change of sentiment only 
reflected a corresponding change in Ger- 
many itself. At least M. Laveleye de- 
scribes as follows the prospects of Prussia 
at the commencement of the struggle: — 


** En présence de si redoutables ennemis, la 
situation intérieure était désolante: le peuple, 
et ses représentants, en hostilité ouverte avec le 
gouvernement; la bourgeoisie indignée de voir 
une lutte effroyable s’engager entre Allemands, 
guerre odieuse, rendue inevitable par la volonté 
d’un seul homme; cet homme, le ministre diri- 
yéant, M. de Bismarck, d’une impopularité si 
universelle et si exaspérée, qu’elle armait le bras 
d'un jeune étudiant venu de l’étranger pour dé- 
livrer son pays d’un tyran détesté; toute la po- 
pulation civile furieuse d’étre arrachée aux tra- 
vaux de la paix et aux profits d’une activité in- 
dustrielle merveilleusement prospére; une partie 
importante de l’armée, la landwehr, si irritée 
qu’elle allait, disait-on, tirer sur les officiers de 
la ligne plutot que sur l’ennemi; toutes les en- 
treprises subitement arrétées, les ouvriers sans 
emploi et par suite sans pain: partout la défi- 
ance, la ruine, le désespoir; l’enthousiasme nulle 
part.”” (Vol. i. p. 4.) 


But the war, then so detested in Prus- 
sia, is not now deplored even by any one 
of all the portions of the Austrian Empire. 


** Aucun d’eux, } méme Vienne, ne re- 
grette le coup de la destinée, qui a brisé le joug 
commun.”’’ (Introduction, p. viii.) 


It is indeed wonderful to reflect, that 
only seven years ¢ have passed since Aus- 
tria appeared to be on the point of estab- 
lishing an absolute supremacy for herself 
in Germany, by introducing into the Con- 
federation the whole of her non-Germanic 
os penn How well for Europe that she 

escaped that ill-omened and ill-con- 
ceived consummation! But her efforts to 
achieve it may be taken at least as tending 
to prove that she felt she could not remain 
as she was. It had grown to be a necessity 
that she should become either more Ger- 
man or less so: that if she could not com- 
nsate Germany for her want of organ- 
ization, unity, and national life, by a great 
accession of material force, she should re- 
lieve it from the incubus of her absolutism 
and her Ultramontanism; from the dis- 
credit of her policy, so obnoxious to the 
most legitimate sentiments of nationality, 


* M. Lav 
t Vol. i. p. 


e joins in the sneer, vol. i. p. 241. 
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and, worse than all, from the dualism which 
baffled the policy of a great and united 
Germany, and neutralized her power in 
the European family. 

While we are far from believing that 
Austria has reached the end of her 
troubles, we are sure that, in encounter- 
ing them, she carries with her the — 
thies of every liberal-minded man in thi 
and every other country. Her task is the 
difficult one of combining many different 
races and provinces into one firm and yet 
free political organism. In this effort she 
has right on her side; for her ancient cap- 
ital and throne form the best and the most 
natural centre for the whole of the inhab- 
itants of the Empire. That they should 
be broken up into the minute subdivisions 
indicated by their specific varieties, would 
be good neither for Europe at large, nor 
for the great Eastern question; nor, 
above all, for themselves. Something in 
the nature of a Federal monarchy, with a 
balance of power resembling that which 
has been established in the . American 
Union by the great war of 1861-5, is prob- 
ably the adjustment best suited to her 
case; and to the best result, be it what it 
may, we trust that she may gradually feel 
and find her way. She contains within 
herself immense elements of material and 
moral power, and she may yet discharge 
on behalf of Europe most important func- 
tions in connection with the question, or 
rather questions, of the East. But, if she 
is to prosper, it will be well for her to 
practice for a time a great abstention, and 
to decline, unless it be on the clearest 
grounds, entering into the whirlpools of 
the general politics of Europe. For here, 
as for Italy, the work of internal consolida- 
tion is the business of the hour; and this 
work can only be procrastinated or marred 
by the feverish desire, or the costly 
and perilous practice, of struggles for in- 
fluence abroad. In attempts to maintain 
the mere credit and appearances of the 
first rank of power, either of them might 
place in jeopardy the solid conditions of a 
really powerful and prosperous future. 

Singularly contrasted with the fortunes 
of her southern sister have been those of 
Prussia. The Hapsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns, indeed, are both of them families 
traceable to a municipal origin—the one 
in Switzerland, the other in Wiirtemberg. 
But while the one, in the person of Ro- 
dolph, sprang six hundred years ago at 
once into the full dimensions of greatness, 
the other came very slowly to its maturity 
and strength. They might be likened to 
two youths, one of whom has grown with 
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eres rapidity in early boyhood, and 
as suffered for it in after weakness; the 
other, gathering solidity during the time 
when he was outstripped in stature, has 
ultimately attained an equal or greater 
height, with a compact instead of a loose 
and ill-assorted figure, and with a tough 
and well-ripened constitution. At the be- 
ginning of the last century, when Prussia 
became a kingdom, her population had only 
reached the figure of fifteen hundred thou- 
sand. When Frederic II. took his inheri- 
tance, it was two millions anda half. It 
assed to his nephew with above five mill- 
ions. At the epoch of 1815, it reached ten. 
Half a century of peace and intelligence, 
without territorial acquisitions, brought it 
in 1865 to nearly twenty millions. irty 
millions are now either directly subjects of 
the Prussian Crown, or represented and 
governed by it for every purpose of diplo- 
matic weight and military power; besides 
eight millions more, inhabitants of the 
South German States, among whom the 
national sympathies have been shown to 
redominate over every municipal feeling. 
t has in truth passed beyond all doubt or 
dispute, that Germany will establish her 
— unity, and that Prussia will be its 
ead. 

Down to the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, no continental Power had played a 
part so considerable on the European stage 
in proportion to its population as Prussia. 
The terrible chastisement, that she under- 
went at the hands of Napoleon, appeared to 
reduce her to a comparative insignificance. 
But she was destined to prosper by afflic- 
tion. It was the direct effect of the meas- 
ures imposed by the conqueror to drive 
her upon the use of such remedies, as di- 
. rectly went to fit her for the gigantic efforts 

with which she now poche. the world. 


She sought her strength in high intelli- 
gence, and in thoroughly effective organi- 


zation. She emancipated her peasants; 
she established her system of national 
education; and, bound by Napoleon to 
keep no more than 42,000 men under arms, 
she resorted to a system of short service 
im the ranks with strong reserves, which 
enabled her to train so considerable a por- 
tion of her population, that so soon as in 
the great European crisis of 1813 her ar- 
mies already numbered three hundred 
thousand men. 

She had not, however, as yet fallen upon 
an opportunity for fully re-establishing the 
military fame, which had suffered so much 
at the outset of the revolutionary war, and 
at Jena. She obtained little martial credit 
for the victory, morally so inglorious, which 
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she won against Denmark. When the time 
came for her meeting Austria in arms, the 
friendly spectators trembled for the result, 
and the hostile awaited it with exultation. 
Europe then underwent a great disenchant- 
ment. But when once more she had to 
don her armour against France, again 4 
tremor thrilled through her well-wishers ; 
even her own valiant people, while resolved 
to do or die, and hopeful as to the result 
they might finally obtain by a dogged jw 
severance, nevertheless anticipated a dark 
and stormy opening to the war. Nay, we 
believe, that if the heart and mind of her 
Tulers could have been read, many even 
among them, though without doubt as to 
their duty, were not sanguine as to the 
impending destiny of their country. In ~ 
part, this may have been due to the belief i, 
that France had gained some ten or four- 
teen days in point of preparation; but it 
must have been mainly owing to the natu- 
ral and modest apprehension of a conflict 
of life and death with the first military 
Power in’ Europe, which had enjoyed its 
primacy on the continent for two centuries 
and a half, which during almost the whole 
of the revolutionary war had seemed to 
hold every nation in the hollow of its hand, 
and which finally succumbed, at the close 
of that great struggle, only under the 
double force of nature madly defied amid 
the snows of Russia, and of the combina- 
tion of a crowd of foes. Again has come 
upon us the shock of surprise, and with a 
violence never felt before. The wealth of 
France is greater than ever. Her high 
courage has not declined. The splendour 
of her martial traditions has been such, 
that she came into the arena almost with 
the halo of invincibility around her. The 
chassepots are admitted to have com- 
manded ranges entirely beyond the power 
of the needle-gun. Her mitrailleuses were 
met by no corresponding arm, and are al- 
lowed to be, for certain uses and in certain 

sitions, most murderous instruments. 

or, perhaps, if performance in war could 
be measured by the absolute amount of 
lose in life and limb inflicted on an enemy, 
were her achievements ever greater. Yet, 
as each well-aimed blow descended on her, 
it has done its deadly work. Straining 
every nerve to repair her losses, every new 
reinforcement that she sent forw did 
but add to them; until at length, 


*¢ In ten great battles ruining, overthrown,”’ * 
she arrived at the recent surrender of the 
Emperor, and the capitulation of ninety 


* Tennyson’s ‘‘ Guinevere.” 
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thousand soldiers, now prisoners of war, 
awaiting in Germany the commands of 
those whose capital they once thought to 
enter on another errand, and with a differ- 


ent bearing. There is, indeed, something | his 


almost of miracle or of magic in the ad- 
i linistrative perfection, to which the com- 
Lined action of necessity and sagacity 
has worked up the Prussian system. Or, 
if we dispense with the language of figure, 
and if we set aside for the moment the 
moral of the case, we surely must conclude 
that the army of the North German Con- 
federation has been brought by the skill 
and wisdom of its rulers to the highest 
mechanical perfection ever known in his- 


tory. 

The nation has put forth its whole pow- 
er, with all the order and symmetry that 
belong to bureaucracy or to absolutism, 
and with all the energy and fire that be- 
long to freedom. In ssia proper, and 
now as it appears through all Germany, 
the most consummate army ever known is 

ut into the field with the greatest ex 

ition, and at the smallest cost. Besides 
all the known and usual departments of 
activity, those services which lie outside 
the common routine have all been studied, 
and all developed with an equal prudence 
and care. The quantity and quality of 
the artillery have been alike remarkable, 
and have, like the skilful massing of supe- 
rior numbers, contributed largely to suc- 
cess. If the steady fighting of the Ger- 
mans is admired, their flying service, which 
scours the country, presents itself at a 
thousand points at once, and makes per- 
fect the stock of information, is viewed 
with nothing less than wonder. Other 
armies can destroy a railway; the Germans 
carry the means, in men and tools, of mak- 
ing one. It seems that even gravedigging 
is provided for by a special corps. We 
need not*be surprised, then, if their com- 
missariat has fed in a foreign land, with- 
out apparent difficulty, more than double 
the number of mouths for which the 
French had to provide on their own soil; 
a duty, which they did not perform with- 
out grievous complaints of insufficiency 
and failure. Every man seems to be in 
his place, and to know his proper business. 
The finished intelligence, of large reach 
and measure, which presides over the 
whole strategic operations of Von Moltke, 
is proportionally represented in every 
mili organism from the corps d’armee 
to the company. Mi iage or mistake 
seems no more to adhere to their ordinary 
operations, than to the working of the 
machinery of a cotton factory. But when 
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any of these masses are resolved into their 
arts, the units, too, of which they are 
ormed have each had their separate train- 
ing, and each is capable of acting alone in 
is own sphere. Undoubtedly, the con- 
duct of the campaign on the German side 
has given a marked triumph to the cause 
of systematic a ucation. “ Diu 
magnum,” says ust, “intra mortales cer- 
tamen fuit, vine corporis, an virtute animi, 
res militaris magis procederet.” The mind 
has now gained a point in the competition 
with its materi rtner, its “muddy 
vesture of decay.” But the moral of the 
case must not be set aside; and moral 
forces, too, it must be owned, wrought at 
the outset with an undivided efficacy in 
favour of North Germany. The material 
and mechanical process could not have 
been so consummate unless it had been 
backed by the elements of a higher 
strength; and the world is not yet so de- 
pressed, nor the law of the stronger so 
absolute, as that physical power and the 
calculating faculties should alone deter- 
mine the great issues of combat. There 
was of old some secret might which 
enabled Greece to withstand Darius and 
Xerxes, and Switzerland to withstand 
German and Burgundian invaders, and 
Scotland to withstand England, and Amer- 
ica to withstand both. e sense of a 
good, that is, speaking generally, a defen- 
sive cause, of fighting for hearth and 
home, of delivering no blow except in 
answer to one given, or intended and pre- 
pared, is not only a moral warrant, but a 
real and fertile source of military energy. 
A strong undoubting —— of being 
in the right, of itself, though it be not 
omnipotence, is power. 

This immense advantage the Govern- 
ment of France most rashly and wrongly 
gave over into the hand of its already for- 
midable antagonist. War was proclaimed 
and waged by France. Doubtless the 
spirit of her soldiery and of her people has 
been aroused by a sense of duty to their 
country. But even the sense of duty to 
our country cannot have that moral com- 
pleteness which is necessary for the entire 
development of human energies, unless 
the country, which commands the services 
of her children, has herself obeyed the 
higher laws of public right. The French- 
man capable of reflection could hardly 
escape from the sad alternative — either 
the war was aggressive, or it was dynastic ; 
in the one case Germany was to be a vic- 
tim, in the other France. What, then, 
was the immediate plea, which France 
alleged for this deadly quarrel? 
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Though it is pai to lay open a dis- 
mal chapter in the history of a great and 
famous nation, yet truth compels the ad- 
mission that a spirit of perverse and con- 
stant error seems to have governed from 
the first the ruling powers of France in 
the conduct of the diplomatic controversy, 
which preceded and ushered in the war. 
We shall state the facts as they appear 
on the face of the papers presented b 
Parliament. It appears as though an a 
verse doom were hovering in the air, and 
a lying spirit had gone forth from the 
courts of Cenven to possess and misguide, 
with rare and ineffectual exceptions, the 
prophets of the land. The late French 
Government, for whose faults that gallant 

eople is n»w paying such tremendous for- 
eit, selected first its own ground of quar- 
rel. In this it had no small advantage. 
The foreign policy of Prussia, if it has 
been sans peur, has assuredly not been sans 
reproche. One stain upon that — it 
scarcely lay in the power of the Imperial 
Government to notice, for, when in 1863-4 
the British Government proposed a com- 
bination of the two Powers to prevent any 
violent settlement of the question of 
Schleswig-Holstein, their proffer was very 
decidedly declined, and the German ag- 
gression was left to take its-course. Sti 
it is believed that acuteness and skill far 
less than France has always at her com- 
mand might have availed to show at least 
lausible grounds of complaint against 
Reco for her proceedings in and since 
1866, and to represent some of them as 
constituting offences against the law and 
menaces to the tranquillity of Europe. Be 
this as it may, that chapter of argument 
remains unopened. Prior misconduct of 
Prussia, though it might have been brought 
into the account, yet actually constitutes 
no part of the res geste which laid the 
ground for the war. It was the candida- 
ture of the Prince Leopold of Hohenzol- 
lern for the crown of Spain on which, and 
on which alone, the Imperial Government 
chose to raise the quarrel. 

Now, viewing the case with a cold im- 

artiality, and deeply impressed, as we 
— ever been, with the value and import- 
ance not only of friendly relations, but 
even of something in the nature of a spe- 
cial amity, between France and our own 
country, we sorrowfully place upon record 
the conviction that the whole proceedings 
of the French Government in. the conduct 
of its controversy constituted one series 
of unrelieved and lamentable errors; er- 
rors so palpable and wanton that when 
men observe them in the conduct of a 


= 
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Government which rules perhaps the most 
richly-endowed nation in the world, they 
appear so wholly unaccountable, upon any 
of the ordinary rules of judgment appli- 
cable to human action, that they are 
almost perforce referred by bewildered 
— to blind theories of chance and 
ate. 

The first question in order which arises 
is upon the original theme of quarrel. Did 
the Hohenzollern candidature, with its 
expected acceptance by Spain, afford such 
a cause of complaint to France, as would 
have justified the resort to arms? Upon 
this point it may certainly be said that, 
even if the negative be true, yet the affir- 
mative, when considered in the light of 
European history and tradition, involves 
no violent offence to the common reason 
and feeling of the world. And yet, per- 
haps, it might be fairly asked whether if 
France, in 1870, was entitled to object to 
a Hohenzollern in Madrid, Europe might 
not with as much reason have objected, in 
1852, to a Napoleon in Paris ? 

However, we assume, as the British 
Government assumed, that on the whole 
the French demand for the withdrawal of 
the candidature was so far legitimate, as 
to entail a very heavy responsibility on 
those who could resist it. 

But, at the very first moment, the de- 
mand had been associated with proceed- 
ings tending in the highest degree to in- 
crease the difficulties of compliance with 
it. The case was one in which the Impe- 
rial Government ought evidently to have 
invoked the aid of a friendly State, and 
for the time to have placed their cause in 
its hands. Or, if they were not prepared 
to make over its advocacy to others, they 
ought at least to have addressed their re- 
quest through the usual channels to the 
two Powers complained of. Prudence and 
principle alike enjoin the rule that, when 
an injury is alleged by the party suppos- 
ing himself wronged, and redress is de- 
manded without any prior proof of the 
case before an impartial authority, at 
least the manner of requiring the removal 
of the alleged wrong shall be such as will 
not inflict public shame on the person, 
whose guilt is, after all, only proved to 
one side. But, instead of this rational 
mode of action, it was to the Legislative 
Chamber that the very first communication 
of the French Government was made, with 
an intimation that, if the demand were not 
complied with, the quarrel must be carried 
to the last extremity. Thus the Ollivier 
Administration, while urging a requisition 
in itself open to controversy or cavil, did 
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all it could, by its unwarrantable method 
of procedure, to make concession difficult 
for the Powers from whom it was re- 
quired. 

The aid, however, of the British Minis- 
try, and that of other Powers, had been 
requested by France. Whether because 
of the advantage of proximity, or of a 
more disembarrassed promptitude of ac- 
tion, or because the world has been more 
fully informed of our national part in the 
proceedings than of that taken by other 
countries, the British Government appears 
to have been principally concerned in ob- 
taining the withdrawal of the candidature 
by Spain, and a renunciation by the father 
of the Prince in the name and on the be- 
half of his son. Spain undoubtedly de- 
serves credit for the readiness with which 
she acceded to the demand; and the more 
so, because after all the difficulties which 
she had encountered in her search over 
Europe for a King, it was no small sacri- 
fice to the general good which she made 
when she surrendered an arrangement 
which for her own — among which 
we do not suppose she reckoned a war 


ag France, she had reason to think eligi- 
le. 


So far all went well. But as Prussia, by 
an act of the Sovereign, if not of the State, 
had been a consenting party to the pro- 
posal that Prince Leal should take the 
Spanish throne, it was perfectly just to ex- 
pect that she should also declare in the 
same manner her consent to his with- 
drawal. Without this, indeed, the with- 
drawal could not be considered to be 
complete ; and Prussia might, in some fu- 
ture contingency, have made it a ground 
for the revival of the design, or a matter 
of controversy or quarrel. But this point 
also, notwithstanding the ill-starred mode 
in which the demand had been preferred, 
was gained, and the King became a party 
to the cancelling of the whole arrange- 
ment. What was, hereupon, the conduct 
of the French Government? They had 
defined for themselves the cause and the 
limit of their complaint. It was now fully 
removed. They acknowledged the re- 
moval, and they declared the quarrel to be 
closed as regarded Spain. But, to the 
astonishment of the world, they imported 
a@ new term into the controversy, and 
— gave some warrant to a suspicion 
that they were determined not to part 
with their grievance, but to turn it to ac- 
count. The Duc de Gramont announced, 
that the communications with Prussia were 
not yet at an end; and he required of the 
King an engagement that under no cir- 
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cumstances would he consent to the re- 
vival of the Hohenzollern candidature. It 
was not possible that anyone conversant 
with the laws of just self-respect, to say 
nothing of those of punctilio, could su 
pose the King of Prussia would, or ought 
to, comply with this demand. But, heap- 
ing blunder upon blunder, the Government 
of France overlooked the fact that, in the 
view of the world, Prussia could at most 
be only regarded as an accessory to the 
offence, whereas Spain was the principal. 
Yet the principal was absolved upon the 
mere abandonment of the candidature, 
while the accessory was required to de- 
clare he never would offend again. Once 
more we say, this inequality could receive 
in the eyes of the world only one explana- 
tion — that the situation, the military pre- 
parations of four years, the start supposed 
to have been gained over Prussia, were too 
good things to be parted with. It is hard 
to say that a motive so indescribably 
wicked was consciously and deliberately 
entertained by the Emperor, or by the 
Cabinet then at the head of affairs in 
France; but, setting aside this odious sup- 
position, what a picture of folly, inconsist- 
ency, and temerity is presented to our 
view in the France of 1870, as she has been 
unworthily represented by the Imperial 
Government ! 

We need scarcely stop for more than a 
moment to remark that, in their almost 
preternatural perverseness, the French 
Government had certainly given to the 
friendly Powers, whose aid they asked, a 
very serious ground of complaint, -had 
there been a disposition to take advantage 
of it. Let us consider how the case stood 
between them. A State lays its grievance 
before its neighbours. It desires their as- 
sistance for its removal. They accede to 
the request, and commit themselves in the 
cause, not in obedience to any clear dictate 
of justice, but on grounds of policy and 
prudence, and because of the great import- 
ance of giving satisfaction, and so pre- 
venting bloodshed. They succeed in ob- 
taining the demand they were asked 
to make. The complaining Power then 
changes its ground, and re to accept 
at the hands of its friends what it had laid 
before them as the object of its desires. 
We contend that this is a breach of a vir- 
tual covenant spontaneously undertaken, 
and is a proceeding wholly at variance 
with international obligations. 

But, if the Government of France was 
less than courteous to its allies in this 
strange proceeding, it was more than cruel 
to itself. It is beyond all doubt that, 
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when the candidature had been withdrawn, 
France stood possessed of a great diplo- 
matic triumph, gained with a marvellous 
rapidity. She had the option of retiring 
as victor from the field, of leaving the 
Prussian Government under a soupgon of 
discredit, and of closing the question with 
a manifest increase of credit and influence 
in Europe. But, instead of quietly har- 
vesting their very considerable gains, her 
Ministers thought proper to advance a 
fresh demand which only a great amount 
of military success could have covered 
from severe and immediate censure, and 
which now adds a real disgrace to the con- 
ventional dishonour of adverse fortune in 


arms. 

The British Government evidently felt 
that, having become a mediator of France 
at her own request, they were now entitled 
and in duty bound to pass judgment, 
though in the mild and measured terms 
required by friendly intercourse on the 
ulterior proceedings of their ally; and ac- 
cordingly, without losing a moment, Lord 
Granville represented at Paris that the 
demand made on Prussia by a prospective 
engagement could not be justified, and 
ought to be withdrawn. This representa- 


tion was at once parried by the reply that 


an insult had just been offered by the Kin 
of Prussia to Count Benedetti, the Frenc 
Ambassador, which rendered it impossible 
to consider the British representation. 
The ground for this plea was a paragraph 
in a newspaper considered to represent the 

ssian Government. Shortly after’ it 
proved to be erroneous. But what can we 
think of those who could declare the ap- 
pearance of such a paragraph to be a rea- 
son, not for explanation or apology, but 
for the refusal to consider the request of a 
friendly Power, and for an immediate re- 
sort to the arbitrament of war? 

Yet another effort, however, was made 
by the Government of this country. The 
Congress of Paris, in 1856, had recorded 
in a Protocol its unanimous opinion that, 
before having recourse to arms, any Powers 
engaged in controversy would do well to 
refer their cases to arbitration. An —_ 
founded on this Protocol was addressed to 
both Prussia and France. The Prussian 
Government replied to the effect that they 
were passive in the whole affair, and that 
it did not fall to them, accordingly, to take 
the initiative. But the terms of this reply 
were such that, had France been willing to 
move, Prussia could not, consistently, have 
refused her concurrence. Unhappily the 
answer of France was, though not a dis- 
courteous, yet a positive refusal, on the 
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ground that the matter in question was not 
suited to a reference of this nature. 

thus, driven on by that worst and most 
terrible of the Furies, the fury in the breast 
of man, the Ollivier Administration pur- 
sued its insane career. 

We must not, however, omit to notice 
that in this most strange history the errors 
of detail, grave and constant as they have 
been, were swallowed up in one master-er- 
ror. The course of the Bismarck policy in 
Germany had not been one of the smooth 
and easy progress which, from what has 
now happened, we might be apt to suppose. 
That policy was threatened from a variety 
of quarters. The democratic party was 
intent upon more free institutions. The 
Ultramontane party, with its root and cen- 
tre in Bavaria, abhorred the transfer to a 
Protestant Crown of the ruling influence 
in Germany. Local attachments, among 
the populations of the absorbed and the 
menaced States, dreaded the power of cen- 
tralization. e members and friends of 
royal hous¢s which had suffered abounded 
in ill-will. ' The unscrupulous character of 
many of the Prussian proceedings must 
have tended to estrange upright and tender 
consciences. ‘True, all these forces were 
overborne by the one instinct which made 
Germans desire to find their strength in 
unity, and by astate of facts which showed 
them that their hope of unity must, in or- 
der to be practical, have Prussia for its ba- 
sis. But they were dissipating and dis- 
turbing forces; they were drawbacks and 
deductions from the might of a great peo- 
ple. One way there was to rally them, in 
so far as they contained national elements, 
and to drive into utter insignificance such 
elements of their composition as were 
wholly dark and irreconcilable. It was 
that an attack should be made on Prussia 
by her ancient enemy, not for her sins, 
which may have been many, but for her 
virtue, which was one, and which to the 
German mind, not unnaturally, outweighed 
and eclipsed them all — namely this, that 
she was the strength and hope of Ger- 
many. The Germans knew that there had 
been ———- in France almost a gos- 
pel of territorial aggrandizement at their 
expense; that the statesmen and orators 
of that country were largely imbued with 
the idea;* that of its recognized parties, 


* In the “ Daily News” of September 15, there 
appeared a letter, friendly to France in its general 
upshot, from which we extract the following pas- 
sage. We fear that the list it contains is not far 
from being correct : —‘* The Orleanist, the moderate 
Liberal, the Republican, in short, the whole of 
France shared and still share it. Men of all parties 
expressed it; the Roman Catholic Montalembert, 
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either none wished or none dared to dis- 
avow it; that the evil traditions of former 
times taught or tempted every French Gov- 
ernment to assert the right of era 
in the transactions and arrangements 0: 
neighbouring countries, on the ground of 
the exigencies or interests of France. The 
demand which was made on the King of 
Prussia received from the heart and mind 
of Germany but one interpretation; it was 
taken to be an assertion of the right of 
France to dictate, and a proof of her in- 
tention to use that right so as to stain the 
honour, baffle the hopes, and degrade the 
destinies of the German race. 

So much for the diplomacy anterior to 
the war on the side of the Government of 
France ; a chapter which, for fault and folly 
taken together, is almost without parallel 
in the history of nations. But wonder 
rises to its climax when we remember that 
this feverish determination to force a quar- 
rel was associated with a firm belief in the 
high preparation and military superiority 
of the French forces, the comparative in- 
feriority of the Germans, the indisposition 
of the smaller States to give aid to Prus- 
sia, and even the readiness of Austria, 
with which from his long residence at Vi- 
enna the Duc de Gramont supposed him- 
self to be thoroughly acquainted, to ap- 
pear in arms as the ally of France. It too 
soon appeared that as the advisers of the 
Emperor knew nothing of public rights, 
and nothing of the sense of Europe, so 
they knew nothing about Austria and the 
minor German States, and less than noth- 
ing about not only the Prussian army but 
even their own. 

Some degree of mystery still hangs over 
the faults of the military administration. 
We do not know in what proportions were 
combined the various elements of neglect, 
weakness, or corruption, in the conduct of 
the Emperor, in appointments great and 
small, in recruiting, in the provision of 
matériel, and in forwarding to the frontier. 
The result was in universal and dismal 


the apostle of free trade Michel Chevalier, the Or- 
leanist Thiers, the moderate Republican Jules 
Favre, the Republican poet Victor Hugo, the soci- 
alist Republicans Louis Blanc and Ba , and all 
their parties and followers spoke or wrote of the 
necessary ——- of the left bank of the Rhine. 
The whole of France, of all parties and Goverments, 
the present generation and the present Republican 
Government included, advocated the policy of 
Richelieu and Mazarin, viz., acquisition of the left 
bank of the Rhine, and the division and humiliation 
of Germany.” It is right to state that a defensive 
whether sound or unsound, has entered at 

into this claim; the plea that the transfer of 
the old Ecclesiastical E tes to h 
materially altered the balance of power to the prel- 
udice of ce, and that the existing French fron- 
tier was open to invasion. 
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contrast with the boast uttered by M. 
Rouher in a moment of unhappy exulta- 
tion, that the last four nag had been 
spent in bringing the warlike preparations 
of France to perfection. But we shall con- 
sider the military features of the campaign 
in another part of this Number, and we do 
not propose to dwell on them here. 

The same perverseness, which had 
marked the diplomacy of the Duc de Gra- 
mont before the war, still clung to that in- 
fatuated minister. It seemed not merely 
that many things must be done wrong, 
but that nothing could be right. Even 
when there was a case, yet from want of 
skill nothing could be made of it; and 
when the action chanced to be a proper 
one, it was to be spoiled by the mode of 
acting. Of this there was a conspicuous 
example in the case of the treaty proposed 
by the British Government to the belliger- 
ents for better securing the neutrality of 
Belgium. The proposal reached Paris 
sooner, by pace days, than it came to 
the knowledge of Count Bismarck, and its 
first reception, according to the statements 
made to oe he was favourable. But 
soon the Duc de Gramont began to haggle. 
First one explanation was necessary, and 
then another. Nor was its principle left 
without criticism. The treaty might be 
signed, but the French minister could not 
see the use of it. Now, surely, it required 
very little discernment to perceive the use 
of it for France, whatever it might be for 
Belgium. The Bismarck-Benedetti project 
had startled and had shocked the world. 
The explanations which followed amount- 
ed to no more than a game of battledore 
and shuttlecock, in which the charge re- 
maine i exactly as it was, and was tossed 
backwards and forwards between the two 
disputants on very even terms. Indeed, 
the case was rendered worse by the allega- 
tion of each party that not on this occa- 
sion alone, but on many more, his virtue 
had been solicited by:the busy iniquity of 
the other. Under these circumstances it 
was a great advantage to have an oppor- 
tunity at the earliest moment of manifest- 
ing the sense at least of the actual Gov- 
ernment of France, by giving an under- 
taking to England, not only to respect but 
to defend Belgian neutrality. is ad- 
vantage Count Bismarck at once perceived. 
One and the same day sufficed for him to 
form his own judgment, to obtain the con- 
sent of his sovereign by telegraph, and to 
bind himself, by a conclusive acceptance, 


ad | to the British Government. The lagging 


answer of the French Ministry, thus dis- 
tanced in the race, was some time after- 
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wards given; but the whole advantage of 
yon which circumstances had secured 
‘or them, was lost. 

No less injudicious was the French di- 
plomacy on other points. In the difficult 
question with — to the export of mu- 
nitions or arms from neutral countries, it 
was plainly for the advantage of the coun- 
try which commanded the sea, and which 
depended more than her foe on foreign 
supply, to adopt frankly the American 
view, that the export should be free. And 
of this view she claimed the full benefit, 
when we learned, from the mouth of Count 
Palikao, that 40,000 rifles were to be 
brought forthwith from England. With 
what surprise, then, will it be also learned, 
that Belgium, which might have passed 
American or British rifles into North Ger- 
many, or might have exported the product 
of the factories of Liége for her own ben- 
efit, was, under pressure from France, and 
not without a protest, forbidden both the 
transit and the export? 

Again did the Imperial Government find 
occasion to go wrong with reference to 
Denmark. At the outset of the war, the 
situation of the Danes was this. The 
ory had no gratitude to France; she 

ad declined to act with England on their 
behalf in their supreme struggle of 1863- 
64. But they a a very decided resent- 
ment against Prussia, as they conceived 
her to be chargeable with crafty and vio- 
lent injustice. So that her popular senti- 
ment was strongly in favour of joining the 
enemy of Prussia. But the Government 
of the country wisely recollected that they 
had more to think of than the gratification 
of even just antipathies. They seem to 
have asked themselves the very natural 
question, What would happen if Prussia 
were victorious in the war? France 
could give them no guarantees of a nature 
to be available in such a contingency ; 
they might lose that hold on the moral 
sense of Europe, with regard to the Dan- 
ish part of Schleswig, which they now re- 
tain; and Prussia might have a case, 
lausible at least, for completing her work 
y the absorption of the little State. 
And yet the Government of France, ap- 
nary a without feeling its ground in the 
rst instance, committed itse 7 sending, 
with some parade of publicity, the Duc de 
Cadore to Copenhagen, to request the 
Danes to put in jeopardy their existence 
as a nation for the purpose of making an 
addition to the French means of warfare, 
which in no case could have been very 
great, and which, in the course that events 
ve taken, would have been wholly 
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insignificant. The impolitic proposal re- 
ceived a just rebuff. And it is almost 
needless to add that the popular sentiment 
of Denmark on thc point has changed. 
The people are now full of gratitude to the 
Government for its wisdom, forethought, 
and self-restraint. Let us hope that from 
mercy, from policy, or from the sense of 
decency on the part of Prussia, it will 
obtain its reward. 

Yet once more have we to point out the 
singular mismanagement of the French 
Ministry. As the war proceeded, the 
North German Government was gradually 
overwhelmed with the number of the 
woundéd. After each bloody engagement 
it found itself in charge of suffering multi- 
tudes, not German only, but also French. 
Until after the sixth battle, that of Grave- 
lotte, had been fought, the German au- 
thorities encountered this difficulty as they 
best could. And we can hardly go wrong 
in giving credence to the consentient 
accounts from every quarter, of the hu- 
mane, libgfa, and kindly treatment, which 
they havé accorded to the wounded cap- 
tives. But town after town, along a 
lengthening radius of railway, was charged 
up to its full capacity. One district with- 
in moderate distance remained free; the 
district of Aix-la-Chapelle. But it was 
not accessible by railway through Prussian 
territory. The line which leads to it 

assed through Luxemburg and through 
ium. The North German authorities 
ied to the Governments interested, 


1 
ap 
either territorially or by guarantee, for 
permission to make use of this line of 
transport for the wounded, under the con- 
dition of their passing without any military 
guard. Belgium declared herself ready to 
assent. Great Britain recommended the 


proposal to favourable consideration. But 
the Government of France interposed a 
peremptory objection in limine, on the 

ound that it would give the enemy 

ilities for forwarding men and supplies 
to the front. Now we are far from deny- 
ing that a Power engaged in war may, 
without being subject to summary con- 
demnation, even require that a large 
amount of relief shall be withheld from 
the enemy’s wounded and her own, if it 
can be proved that the measures, by which 
that relief is to be secured, will greatly 
strengthen the enemy’s aggressive means, 
and thus aggravate presumably the gener- 
al mischiefs of the war. But, on the other 
hand, it is obvious to remark that a mere 
diminution of the back freight for the 
trains which brought up the German men 
and matériel, by opening a new channel 
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through Luxemburg, would seem to be a 
matter of small account in regard to any 
additional facilities it could give for carry- 
ing the forward loads to the seat of war. 
Something, too, was due to the great 
humani'y with which the French wounded 
had admittedly been treated within the 


German borders, and yet more to the vast! 
amount of suffering unrelieved. But that | mit. 
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We shall not attempt to sketch the ca- 
reer or character of the man who perhaps 
now contemplates the undulating landscape 
from the brow of Wilhelmshéhe, as his un- 
cle from the rock of St. Helena gazed upon 
the sunset and the ocean. Some points 
of conduct, relating to the present war and 
the battle of Sedan, we advisedly preter- 
They are more likely to receive full 


which constituted the palpable offence in| justice at the hands of Continental than 
the case was this, that no proof or serious ;of British writers. In Napoleon III. we 
ean was given of the alleged | should “damn the vices we’ve no mind to.” 
military advantage to the enemy; no mid-| But there are some things that may be 
dle term was proposed, such, for example, ; said on behalf of the fallen. Two services 
as the release ipso facto of all French | he hasconferred upon the world. He gave 
wounded who should pass the neutral|the first,and as it proved the effectual 


frontier ; there was only a hard and high- 
handed assertion of extreme rights, tend- 
ing to deepen the painful impression which 
so many of the steps taken by France 
in this deplorable controversy had pro- 
duced. * 

To this review of the immediate causes 
and diplomatic incidents of the war, in 
itself sufficiently painful, the recollection 
of the long alliance between France and 
eur own country, which has marked for 
good the history of this generation, adds 
a sadness that is inexpressible. It is not 

ssible indeed, after the disclosures of the 

ismarck-Benedetti project, to look back 
upon that alliance with the unqualified 
satisfaction in which we should have 
gladly indulged. We may feel the im- 
pulse to exclaim, 
mi On ovvOeola Te Kal dpxia Bgoerat juiv; 
Ii, ii. 389, 
But we may also check that impulse; and 
rather dwell with pleasure on such rec- 
ollections as those of an honourable war 
waged in common, of sentiments in great 
concurrent on the weighty question 
of the reconstruction of Italy, of generous 
sympathy in the crisis of the Indian Muti- 
ny, of timely support received at a critical 
moment of correspondence with America, 
and not least of that Treaty of Commerce 
which has done so much, independently of 
its merely economical results, to weave 
between two great nations a web of con- 
cord so firm in its tissue that, though at 
this moment it may naturally be subject 
on the side of French opinion to a strain, 
we trust and believe it never will be 
broken. 


* Our argument has been justified by the more re- 
cent facts. Since the battle of Sedan, it appears 
that, from the sheer necessity of the case, German 
wounded have traversed Belgium in considerable 
numbers, without notice from the Government of 
the country. 





impulse to the restoration of the national 
existence of Italy, and thus to closing one 
of the traditional battlefields of Europe. 
And he principally of all men, unless we 
except Mr. Cobden, contributed not only 
to the development of French industry but 
to the principle, so to speak, of that ex- 
tended, free, and essentially friendly inter- 
course among nations which grows out of 
open trade. They were not the friends of 
the Emperor, who declared that the Treaty 
of Commerce must be torn with cannon. 
And up to a certain time it cannot be de- 
nied that France owed him much, at least 
in point of influence and power. The 
period of ten years from the Crimean war 
was for France a period such as she had 
never known from 1815 to 1848, a period 
unquestionably of towering influence, pros- 
perity, and power. But the Nemesis of 
the coup d’état pursued the Emperor; and 
the Emperor involved the Empire. 


** Numerosa parabat 
Excelsse turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impulsz preeceps immane ruinew.”* 
» Juv. Sat. x. 105. 

The Mexican expedition, and the whole 
scheme of ideas with which it was con- 
nected, constituted such a compound mass 
of blunders, like a huge agglomerated ice- 
berg rising high to heaven and sinking far 
into the deep, that it might have n 
deemed incapable of adoption even by an 
ordinary human being, if it had not capti- 
vated what was then considered the astute- 
ness of the Emperor. With him it inveigled 
the most upright and intelligent of Aus- 
trian princes, and that pure flower of 
Royalty, the Empress Charlotte, who in 
every quality of mind and body excelled 
among the women of her age, and whose 
intensity of character received a mournful, 
but we will yet hope not a final witness 
from the disturbance of the seat of reason 
produced by political misfortune. In this 
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transaction was first clearly disclosed the 
sin ly chimerical cast of his mind. 

e disastrous issue of the Mexican 
affair damaged the position and influence 
of France, dissolved the halo that seemed 
to surround the Emperor, raised the hopes 
of the enemies of his dynasty, and put him, 
we fear, upon a series of abortive efforts 
for the recovery of what had been lost. 
One of these, indeed, would have deserved 
all praise, had it been followed up with 
that consistency, which is the best evidence 
of good faith. The abandonment of per- 
sonal government was however too conclu- 
sively shown to be unreal, when the power 
of appeal to the people which cannot gov- 
ern, over the heads of its representatives 
who can, was reserved on behalf of the 
Emperor. The trumpery affair of the Bel- 
gian Railway, some eighteen months ago, 
was so handled as to indicate distinctly 
that there existed a restlessness among the 
ruling powers of France; but M. de Lava- 
lette, the author of the admirable circular 
of September 1866, was then happily the 
Minister of Foreign affairs, and the contro- 
versy was after a time composed by the 
zeal and skill of Lord Clarendon. And so 
at length we arrived at the epoch, when 
the evil star of Napoleonism had mounted 
to the highest heaven. Disaster, by the 
side of which that of Moscow grows pale, 
has overtaken it, and it has been struck, 
in all likelihood finally struck, to the 
ground. 

If we think this great event a cause of 
congratulation to Europe, it is by no 
means because the Emperor is responsible 
for all that the name implies. Nor, un- 
happily, is it because the rival names re 
resent opposite and sounder principles. It 
would be difficult to take the character of 
the King of Prussia for a symbol of politi- 
cal wisdom or moderation, or that of his 
powerful Minister for a guarantee of scru- 
pulousness and integrity. But the deepest 
and most formidable complication of the 
present crisis on the Continent is, in our 
view, that which has reference to the in- 
ternal condition of France and to the char- 
acter of its people. The extraordinary 
race by which that land is inhabited appear 
to be richly, nay supremely, endowed with 
every gift but one — the gift of true politi- 
cal sagacity. Hence it is that, while they 
are the greatest framers of logical pro- 
cesses, and the most prolific parents of ab- 
stract ideas for the solution of all manner 
of problems, they seem to show in their 
own case little practical tact available 
for the management of human affairs. In 
every other race of excellence they com- 
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— conquer or vie with the foremost 
of European nations; in national self- 
knowledge they seem to be behind the 
hindmost. France does not know, and 
cannot discover, how to constitute herself. 
Gifted with great administrative faculties, 
her people have now, for near a hundred 
years, exhibited a woful incapacity for 
adapting their institutions to their wants, 
or for imparting to them a character of 
durability. No French constitution lives 
through the term of a very moderate farm- 
lease. The series of perpetual change is 
not progression ; it is har Vy even rotation, 
for in rotation we know what part of the 
wheel will next come round, whereas the 
French polity of to-day in no degree en- 
ables us to judge what will be the French 
polity of to-morrow. Accomplished and 
consummate in the branches of an almost 
universal knowledge, in this single but 
great chapter of the appliances of civilized, 
not to say human, life they have yet to 
learn theira bc. What might France not 
be if, ins of allowing her mouth some- 
times to Water for the annexation of Bel- 
gium, she could import from beyond her 
northern frontier the political common 
sense, which makes that small country one 
of the best governed and most respected 
members of the European system ? 

With this crudeness,ch angefulness, and 
barrenness in point of achieved political 
results, France becomes before things 
a calamity to herself, but she becomes also 
of necessity a standing cause of unrest to 
Europe. She spreads a kind of tremour 
through its ordinary atmosphere. There 
is always a fear lest something or other 
should be required fo satisfy her dignity, 
to slake her thirst for fame, to sustain, al- 
most to titillate, her consciousness of pre- 
dominance. Nor, when she is unable to 
arrive at any stable or permanent views 
with regard to her constitutional govern- 
ment, can we reasonably expect that she 
should be able firmly to grasp the princi- 
ples of mutual respect, and several inde- 
pendence, which must regulate a well- 
ordered family of nations. 

Now justice forbids us to saddle the re- 
sponsibility of these radical evils upon the 

cond Empire. If in eo to any of 
them it was a cause, it had first been an 
effect. It may be said that it has had its 
own special sins: the taint of its inception, 
the traditions of a brilliant but ominous 
and evil name, and the capital and stand- 
ing fault of being in an eminent de 
apt to work the foreign policy of the coun- 
try for dynastic purposes. But, if we are 
to bestow censure on the particular party 
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which has recently ruled in France, for 
flattering aggressive traditions and for 
stimulating, through a powerful standin 
army, that professional spirit of the sol- 
dier which, if it be a necessity, is also apt 
to be an evil and a danger to every coun- 
try, it is fair to ask what other party op- 
posed to the ruling one, what other period 
of recent French history, shall we select for 
approval? The policy of Louis-Philippe 
and M. Guizot was in the main pacific; 
but this very fact was one of the causes of 
their fall and expulsion. 

Is there then no charge, which lies 

ainst the Empire as especially its own ? 

nhappily there is. They were warlike 
and not peaceful memories which, cluster- 


ing round the name of the First Napoleon, 
made that name a passport to public 
favours in the person of his nephew ; and, 
founded in its origin on a combination of 
force and fraud, the Empire perforce be- 
came thereby an example of that degrad- 


ro beer y of human things, in which right 
is d only upon power. The Emperor 
promised, and possibly at times desired, to 
give to France freer institutions. But it 
was only after he had held supreme power 
for seventeen years, that he dared to set 
about what was too soon shown to be 
after all only a nominal fulfilment of the 
promise. Unhappily, he then, by the res- 
ervation of the right of appeal to the peo- 
ple over the heads of their representatives, 
deprived the new-born system of all that 
vitality which belongs to genuine freedom. 
So that through the whole reign the 
French nation was really under despotic 
rule. A people so intellectual and so ad- 
vanced could not thus forego its liberty 
without profound injury to its national 
life. The highest example was not edify- 
ing. Moreover, in the midst of such a peo- 
ple, absolute rule could only subsist by the 
zealous and energetic aid of a body of sat- 
ellites, who were compensated for the un- 
savoury character of their functions by 
the high rate of their wages. The profuse 
and enormous luxury of the Imperial 
family tended to raise this rate still higher. 
“Pro pudore, pro abstinentid, pro virtute, 


audacia, largitio, avaritia vigebant.” * Where | P 


at head-quarters prodigal enjoyment, ap- 

roaching in its character to public pil- 
fon was the rule, the example set by 
such authority was followed with a close 
fidelity in each lower and wider circle 
of administration. If such a system was 
adverse to public honesty, it was fatal to 
public spirit. While all was thus unsound 


* Sall. Catil, c. 3. 
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beneath, on the surface all was gorgeous; 
and the glare of Parisian gayety and 
splendour more than ever imposed upon 
the eye, and tainted the conscience, of 
the world. It was a close and foul at- 
mosphere, of which the evil odour was 
only kept down by clouds of incense and 
floods of perfume. Admitting freely that 
there were good deeds, and great deeds, 
which leave trails of light upon the course 
of the Second Empire, we feel that for 
France it was a snare, a calamity, a hope- 
less impediment to solid well-being. 
Strange indeed that, being such, it should 
have received thrice over the solemn 
sanction of an overwhelming popular suf- 
frage; and happy the release from the 
illusion, though it will be achieved in the 
midst not only of disaster but of agony. 
Nothing can compensate a people for the 
loss of what we term civic individuality. 
Without it, the European t becomes 
politically debased to the Mahometan and 
Oriental model. For many generations it 
has been waning away in France. The 
great Revolution did not restore the insti- 
tutions necessary to rear it. Napoleon I. 
ruthlessly destroyed, in the municipality 
and the commune, the remaining deposi- 
taries of public spirit, responsibility, and 
manhood. The system of Napoleon III, 
which worked despotic power under the 
mask of universal suffrage, aggravated the 
evil by concealing it: 

** While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.”’ Hamlet. 
It will take long to build up this part of 
the social edifice. Nothing, probably, but 
the direst calamity could have availed to 
show the necessity or prompt the effort. 
May the time have come! for none can 
despair of France, and least of all those 
who strive to lay bare the sore as the first 
step towards healing it. But, until France 
can lay more firmly the foundations of 
her own government, she never can fulfil 
all the duties of good neighbourhood to 
Europe; for those who rule her, feeling 
themselves dependent on momentary and 
factitious aids for the maintenance of 
ower, will endeavour to extract from an 
imposing and ambitious policy abroad the 
materials of popularity at home. It is a 
fatal condition for a people when its rulers 
descend from their high position to inflame 
its passions and trade upon its besetting 
and traditional infirmities, and when, in 
the dynastic controversies which sway the 
land, the aim of each party seems to be 
to stir the national vain glory to fever- 
heat. Of this mischief the recent war 
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has afforded a painful and egregious in- 
stance. The reproach of a pacific policy 
from powerful opponents helped at least 
to drive the party of the Emperor into a 
mood determined upon war, and seeking 
only the occasion. It was found in the 
Hohenzollern candidature. The victori- 
ous Germans have since been bidden to 
stay their onward steps, on the ground 
that the war was not the war of the 
French people. We fear that, as between 
nation and. nation, there is little force in 
such a plea. It is impossible to exempt a 
people trom age 4 responsibility to an- 
other people for the acts of its Govern- 
ment. And yet the allegation in itself is 
true. It was a faction in the narrowest 
sense, which sympathized with the worse 
and overruled the better minds of the 
Emperor and his Government ; and which, 
by clamour in the Chamber and intrigue 
in the Court, hurled France into the war, 
from the anticipated success of which 
they reckoned receiving a new lease of 
power and of emolument. There is too 
much reason to believe that the agency of 
the Government was employed in Paris 
during the early part of July to draw from 
the excitable, the venal, and the worthless, 
an artificial but violent applause, and to 
check and discountenance any public ex- 
pression of the sober judgment of the 
country, which would have spoken in very 
different accents. For many a long year 
France will rue the consequences of this 
terrible political offence. In fame, in in- 
fluence, she must be content with a lower 
rank, perhaps even for generations to 
come; and though her wealth will still be 
vast, even this will certainly be reduced, 
as a consequence of the war, by several 
hundreds of millions of pounds sterling. 
It may seem strange, after an outrage 
80 grave, and a disaster so overwhelming, 
if we discover in the facts any ground of 
comfort or of hope; but we hold advisedly 
that the growth of pacific ideas and habfts 
may be traced in the recent history of 
France, though not in its very latest 
chapter. Of the five wars, in which the 
Emperor Napoleon III. has engaged, none 
have been demanded by the public opinion 
of the country. The Crimean and Italian 
wars, which contemplated purposes useful 
to Europe, were certainly not forced by 
opinion upon the Government; while it 
oo | with truth be said that the Mexican 
and German wars were forced upon the 
people. But may we not draw hope for 
the future from the terrible chastisement 
of a rash and unscrupulous ambition, and 
from the heavy burden of debt which the 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XIX. 868 
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war will entail; a burden such that we 
shall not be surprised if France should 
obtain the unenviable privilege of a pub- 
lic debt nearly or quite nl to our own 
in amount, and heavier in yearly charge? 
The disenchantmtnt may be effectual. 
Such a state of ideas may come to prevail 
in France, that the people will not here- 
after, even passively or for a time, be led 
astray by the demons of territorial and 
military ambition. When the vast and 
varied energies of that people are left free 
for the pursuits of peace in thought, in 
art, in industry — when France, instead 
of looking askance with a covetous eye at 
objects fatal to European peace, becomes 
only a vigilant sentinel against any who 
would disturb it—she will gradually rise 
anew to her ancient influence and power, 
and will in all likelihood commence a hap- 
pier though not a noisier era of exist- 
ence than any she has ever known. 
But, for the present, — 


- be passed : the sin is sinned.” 
Tennyson’s Guinevere. 

We have seen on the side of the French, 
tradition and expectation, the mitrailleuse 
and the chassepot, and a supposed start 
in the first moment of the war. With 
all this, a feeble and corrupt army-gov- 
ernment, and a proneness to deep mili- 
_ disorganization among both officers 
and men.* Against them the Germans 
brought numbers, discipline, organiza- 
tion, a vast artillery, a complete system 
of scouting and intelligence, and an incom- 
parable leadership. Nothing, indeed, can 
be more — than what we may term 
the cast of parts on the German side: the 
venerable age and hardy courage of the 
King, the genial intelligence of the Crown 
Prince, the resolute will and clear eye of 
Count Bismarck, the profound strategy of 
Von Moltke, seconded by the ablest coad- 
jutors, and disposing of human life with 
an appalling profusion, though in regu- 


* We extract the following 
tured letter of an oflicer of Mac. 
August 26 :— 

“ L’insuffisance des distributions et le désordre 
des premiers jours de notre retraite sur Saverne et 
Luneville, a jeté la plus grande indiscipline dans 
notre corps. Partout on pille et on vole méme dans 
les maisons; les villages ou nous avons passé sont 
plus désastrés qu’ils ne le seraient par les Prussiens., 
On se vole aussi dans l’armée, méme entre ofliciers; 
e’est une démoralization abominable. Notre gé- 
néral en chef fait depuis deux ou trois jours de loua- 
bles efforts pour faire cesser ces désordres, iais il 
aura beau faire; ‘notre armée, qui a déja les géne- 
raux les plus incapables, et les otficiers les plus igno- 
rants de l’Europe, a aussi les soldats les plus indisel- 
plines. Nos trou 
ont gaté le reste 
cipline.” 


e from a cap- 
ahon’s army, dated 


3 d’Afrique sont une plaie; elles 
e ’armée sous le rapport ° ; dis- 
o , 
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ined proportion to its supply and to its 
ends. 

In the course of these observations we 
have proceeded upon the supposition that, 
at some period in the history of this, as of 
former, wars, the views of the respective 
parties would be brought, by the force of 
circumstances, within measurable distance. 


It is painful to observe, at the latest mo-, 


ment before we go to press, that this 
period has not yet arrived. The public 
sentiment of this country has approved 
the evident opinion of the British Govern- 
ment, that the desire to do good does not 
relieve those who may entertain it from 
the duty of accurately considering the 
means at their command, and moreover of 
refusing to make attempts, which are not 
entitled to the credit of benevolence un- 
less they proceed upon an intelligent com- 
putation of the likelihood of a beneficial or 
a mischievous result. But the silence of a 
Government need not be copied by those 
who, not invested with authority, aim at 
assisting the public mind and conscience 
by discussions. We, therefore, need feel 
no scruple in saying that it is difficult to 
accept the present reported position either 
of the one party or the other. 

In France, the Government of National 
Defence commenced its career by impru- 
dently asserting the doctrine of the invio- 
lability of a soil which, having recently 
received addition, seemed also to be cap- 
able, in the abstract, of suffering subtrac- 
tion. As though raising pretension were 
the best way of securing performance, it 
was further declared that every fortifica- 
tion must remain entire. We will yield, 
it was said, “ni wn pouce de notre territoire, 
ni une pierre de nos forteresses.” Since this 
declaration was first made, the Germans 
have taken Strasburg, repulsed new efforts 
of Bazaine to break their lines before 
Metz, invested Paris, and proved, in sev- 
eral actions, the incapacity of the force 
which composes its garrison to make im- 
—— on the enormous beleaguering 

ost. The French Government of Defence 
meets this state of facts by reiterating a 
boast which is so wofully out of propor- 
tion to its powers and its prospects, that 
it sounds to Europe like a hollow mockery, 
while it probably serves to cherish in 
France the most ruinous delusions. 

On the other hand, Germany, by the 
circulars of Count Bismarck, declares that 
together with indemnity for the past, she 
must have security for the future; and, 
laying down not less absolutely the prac- 
tical application of her very just prin- 
ciple, adds that this security must be 
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taken in the abstraction of French ter- 
ritory. Now this means French territory 
with its inhabitants. And the question 
immediately arises, is there to be no re- 
e paid to their feelings in the matter? 

e do not dispute the title of Germany, 
as matters stand, to be secured by special 
stipulations; to place France under such 
limitations in regard to the exercise of her 
sovereignty in the districts claimed, as 
shall virtually guarantee their military 
neutrality ; nay, to extort the territory 
itself from France, provided the popula- 
tion be willing parties to the severance. 
But not until it has proved, that transfer- 
ence of the territory is the only way of 
giving security to Germany, can she be 
justified in even raising the question with- 
out some reference to that essential ele- 
ment. 

Unhappily, however, M. Jules Favre 
reports that in the Conference of Septem- 
ber 20, Count Bismarck used the follow- 
ing extraordinary language, in speaking 
of the inhabitants of Alsace and a portion 
of Lorraine, which he had announced his 
intention to appropriate :—“Jé sais fort 
bien qu’ils ne veulent pas de nous. Ils nous 
imposeront une rude corvée; mais nous ne 
pouvons pas ne pas les pendre.” This, if it 
were really made, is a harsh, almost a 
brutal announcement. Of the whole sum 
of human life, no small part is that which 
consists of a man’s relations to his coun- 
try, and his feelings concerning it. To 
wrench a million and a quarter of a people 
from the country to which they have 
longed for some two centuries, and ca 
them over to another country of whic 
they have been the almost hereditary 
enemies, is a proceeding not to be justified 
in the eyes of the world and of posterity 
by any mere assertion of power, without 
even the attempt to show that security 
cannot be had by any other process. We 
hear much of the civilization of the Ger- 
mans. Let them remember, that Italy has 
been built up, at least from 1860 onwards, 
upon the groundwork of the expressed 
desires of the people of its several por- 
tions ; that ja surrendered the pos- 
session of the Ionian Islands in deference 
to the popular desire, expressed through 
the representative chamber, to be united 
to Gr ece; that even the Emperor Napo- 
leon took Savoy and Nice under cover of 
a vote, as to which no one can say that it 
clearly belied the real public sentiment. 
This is surely a great advance on the old 
and cruel practice of treating the popula- 
tion of a civilized European country as 
mere chattels. Are we to revert to that 
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practice? Will its revival be in harmony 
with the feeling, the best feeling, of Eu- 
rope? Will it conduce to future peace? 
Can Germany afford, and does she mean, 
to set herself up above an opinion ? 
We can hardly hope that M. Favre has 
misrepresented Count Bismarck, since the 
commentary of the Chancellor on M. 
Favre’s report takes no exception to this 

art of it; but we still trust that Count 

ismarck has misrepresented his country. 
But if neither is the case, then we must 
take leave to say that Germany will yet 
have to prove her civilization by some 
other means than by boasting that six, or 
that six hundred, letters have been written 
in good Sanscrit by the soldiers of her 
army to their friends at home. 

Yet, great and overpowering as are the 
uestions of the war itself in their —_ 
orms, they draw after them the shadows 

of something greater still than the terms 
of peace on which it is to be concluded — 
their consequences on the future of Eu- 
rope. They may operate in either of two 
diametrically opposite directions. The one 
would be as injurious, as the other would 
be beneficial, to the civilized world. It is 
unhappily as yet quite uncertain which 


way the bias will incline. 

midst the many additions which this 
age has contributed to the comfort and | 
a of man, it has made some also 


h 
to his miseries. And among these last is 
the deplorable discovery of methods by 
which we can environ peace with many of 
the worst attributes of war; as, for in- 
stance, with its hostility to the regular 
development of freedom, through the in- 
fluence of great standing armies, and the 
prevalence of military ideas; with its hos- 
tility to sound and stable government, 
through crushing taxation, financial em- 
barrassment, and that constant growth of 
public debt which now, with somewhat 
rare exceptions, marks the policy of the 
States of Europe; with the jealous and 
angry temper, which it kindles between 
nations; and lastly, with the almost cer- 
tainty of war itself, as the issue of that 
state of highly-armed preparation, which, 
we are affectedly told, is the true security 
for the avoidance of quarrels among men. 
This state of things had reached a point, 
more than a quarter of a century ago, at 
which Sir Robert Peel, then representing 
the Tory or Conservative party in Eng- 
land, with the Duke of Wellington as his 
colleague, thought it grave enough to be 
the subject of a solemn appeal to the right 
feeling and good sense of Europe for its 
abatement. What has since happened? 
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The nations, which were then chastised 
with whips, are now chastised with scor- 
pions. Apart from the momentary exi- 
gency of the present war, the standing 
armies of Europe must comprise double 
the numbers, and must be maintained at 
fully double the expense, which were then 
deemed intolerable by persons of such 
great authority. Growing military estab- 
lishments, growing debt, growing danger; 
such is the summary but true description 
of the course of affairs down to the awful 
climax of the present crisis. And the 
question now stands for a speedy solution, 
whether the terrible waste of blood and 
treasure which is still proceeding is to 
stimulate yet more madly for the future 
the mania of recent years, or is to usher 
in a period of disarmament and common 
sense, with some rational chance of tran- 
quillity. 

There is one consequential change which 
we must take for granted —a disposition 
to approgeh to, or borrow from, the mili- 
tary sytem of Prussia. To that military 
which has now become the system 
of Germany, we are aware of but two 
objections —these, namely, that it is 
founded on the principle of compulsion, 
and that its scale is enormous. The most 
comer of all armies in its equipments, the 

ussian army is maintained at a charge 
of 735 francs, or about 29/. 10s. per head. 
The French army, which shares with it the 
economy resulting from compulsory, and 
therefore underpaid, labour, and which 
cannot boast anything like its efficiency in 
the non-combating departments, costs 
above one-third more, or 41/. 10s. per 
head.* It works by short service and 
large reserves. It interferes very little 
with domestic ties. The system it em- 
ow s for the choice of officers secures the 

ighest efficiency for that capital and gov- 
erning element of the service, by a severe 
and practical training, without being open 
to the objections that attach to mere pro- 
motion from the ranks. It can hardly be 
doubted that other countries, and that we 
ourselves, shall endeavour to learn all we 
can from the Prussian system. Indeed, in 
our own case, under the wise administra- 
tion of Mr. Cardwell, which has effected 
so many ~ ge this process has 
already well begun, in the adoption of 
the system of short service. It must 
be established among us with due re- 
gard to the circumstances of difference 
which mark the British Empire; but we 
trust with no further deviation from its 


system 


* Laveleye, vol. i. p. 81. 


v 
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principle than such differences absolutely 


require. What is, if possible, yet more 
important is the resolute reform of our 
method of officering ; and as Prussia is a 
country rigidly aristocratic, we trust that 
the adjustment which has led there to 
such admirable results, may be found to 
be either in its earlier or later form appli- 
cable to our wants. The relative augmen- 
tation of a really light cavalry; the local 
organization of the regular force, which 
seems to afford such great facilities for re- 
pairing casualties ; the means of rendering 
army officers available for the auxiliary 
forces, and the question how far civil em- 
ployment can be put into beneficial connec- 
tion with army service, by way both of re- 
ward and reserve; these are among the 
questions which the present crisis is likely 
to bring into practical discussion. Lastly, 
Parliament and the country will, without 
doubt, remember that among the features 
of the German system none is more marked 
than its economy; and the same principle, 
with due allowance for the greater cost of 
labour, and of free labour, will, we trust, be 
steadily kept in view. 

But it will be a dismal period indeed for 
Europe, on which we are about to enter, 
if ever the countries which unhappily still 
put in force the system of coercive service 
in the army, under whatever name it may 
be called, shall be tempted to embrace 
that one Prussian principle which, as a 
general rule, compels every able-bodied 
man to be a soldier. We venture to pre- 
dict that no European State, which shall 
place itself in a condition to put the mass 
of its “tty under arms like Prussia, will 
effect this great object at anything like the 
Prussian rate. Even in Germany, this 
method of organization has led to a heavy 
increase of taxes; in other countries of 
dearer labour and less carefiil administra- 
tion, such as France, the charge would be 
ruinous. It is impossible to estimate 
aright her future military policy, without 
taking into view the great — nay, the vast 
increase of charge for debt which this war 
will entail. So heavy, in our opinion, will 
this be, that it will be barely possible for 
her to sustain it without reductions. She 
will, therefore, be’ almost compelled to 
avoid the cost of yet further extended mil- 
itary establishments; and she will also, 
without doubt, experience a powerful re- 
action from that system of Bonapartism 
and “bloated armament,” which has cost 
her so dear. We therefore cherish the 
~ae that this great nation, hitherto so 
military in ideas and tendencies, may 
henceforth become the head of a pacific 
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policy on the continent of Europe. Should 
the popular constitutional tendencies in 
Germany prevail —should she qualify the 
a of universal soldiering — which 

as now worked out its only rational aim, 
the independence of the country —the 
general establishment of this better policy 
will be easy, and its success pretty certain, 
at least until time car shall have 
passed for men to forget the errors of their 
forefathers, and the sufferings which those 
errors have entailed, and shall again begin 
to tread the same dreary somal of folly 
and remorse. 

But evenif Germany, gloating upon con- 
quest, and enamoured of the instrument 
which has achieved it, should decline to 
remit the hard law which dooms the capa- 
ble man, will he nill he, to a certain period 
of service, it will not follow either that she 
will thereby increase her influence in Eu- 
rope, or that the pacific policy itself would 

i For France, whom we have sup- 
posed to be its chief promoter, would be 
secure of an immense European support. 
Italy and Austria would be certain to fol- 
low her; Spain, Portugal, and Belgium 
might almost as confidently be reckoned 
on. From England she would, we cannot 
doubt, receive the most unequivocal fa- 
vour. Nor should we despair even of Rus- 
sia. The truth is, that nearly the whole 
of these countries have, by military prod- 
igality, brought themselves to a pass in 
which accumulated financial difficulty 
threatens to become, within a short period 
of years, not merely an embarrassment to a 
minister, but a grave danger to the State ; 
and we should wrong them in point of 
common sense, not less than of higher mo- 
tives, if we supposed them to be without 
some desire to avail themselves of an in- 
comparable opportunity for a serious con- 
version to a more rational, a more safe, 
and a more Christian policy. 

We will not inquire how far the phleg- 
matic German will, as such, be a safer de- 
pository than the mercurial Frenchman, of 
vast military power, and of an acknowl- 
edged primacy in Europe, wrung from the 
grasp of his rival. Between the piety of 
the King of Prussia—which we believe 
never failed him during the Danish trans- 
actions — and the policy of the Chancellor 
of the Confederation, which, whatever else 
it may have been, has not been Pharisaical, 
we are sore put to it to decide whether, in 
the administration of its great prerogative, 
Germany will be worthy of the confidence 
of Europe. We may hope, but we cannot 
venture to affirm. 

But it is not the nature of the animal 























alone which determines its conduct in har- 
ness. It is in the power of the bit, the 
efficiency of the driver, the regimen on 
which it is made to subsist. Our metaphor 
may not be a very perfect one; but we 
should venture to suggest that, as applied 
to this subject, the regimen represents the 
national temperament, the bit signifies the 
control of neighbouring Powers, and the 
driver is that lofty influence belonging to 
that general and fixed opinion entertained 
by civilized man, which happily in our times 
no state or nation, however powerful, can 
afford to disregard. Placed in the very 
centre of Europe, Germany would have 
puissant neighbours east, west, and south 
of her, in Russia, France, and Austria. 
Overweening and aggressive conduct on 
her part would be more easily checked by 
their combined action on her various fron- 
tiers, than would similar conduct on the 
part of any of these three Powers if we 
suppose them to have the power and the 
will to pursue it; for none of them would 
be so directly subject to the repressive mil- 
itary action of the rest. We have not yet 
spoken of England; but of her we confi- 
dently hope that, which is also likely to be 
the case with Italy —that is to say, that 
her hand will be not unready to be lifted 
up on every fit and hopeful occasion, in 
sustaining the rest of Europe against a 
disturber of the public peace. In truth 
the nations of Europe are a family. Some 
one of them is likely, if not certain, from 
time to time to be the strongest, either by 
inherent power or by favouring opportu- 
nity. To thisstrength great influence will 
attach, and great power over the lot of 
others. Such influence and power may be 
abused. In one important respect Ger- 
many may be peculiarly open to tempta- 
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vital particulars — the sacrifice of the most 
valuable lives, and the contraction and in- 
terruption of the naiional industry. On 
the whole, it seems reasonable to hope that 
the practical character of our Teutonic 
cousins, together with their huge actual 
mass of domestic sorrows, will assist them 
to settle down into a mood of peace and 
goodwill. But whether they do or not, it 
is idle to believe that they have before them 
a career of universal conquest or absolute 
peecpemnannt, and that the European 
amily is not strong enough to correct the 
eccentricities of its peccant and obstrep- 
erous members. 

And now, in conclusion, what is to be 
our share, as one member numbered in that 
family, of the political lessons of the war, 
and of its results? Certainly it will Be 
our own fault if they are anything else 
than good and useful. Happy England! 
Happy, not because any Immaculate Con- 
ception exempted her from that original sin 
of nations, the desire to erect Will into 
Right, and the lust of aggrandizement. 
Happy, wot only because she is felix prole 
virim, Because this United Kingdom is 
peopled by a race unsurpassed as a whole 
in its energies and endowments. But 
happy, with a special reference to the pres- 
ent subject, in this, that the wise dispensa- 
tion of Providence has cut her off, by that 
streak of silver sea, which passengers so 
often and so justly execrate, though in no 
way from the duties and the honours, yet 
partly from the dangers, absolutely from 
the temptations, which attend upon the 
local neighbourhood of the Continental 
nations. 

Let us examine this matter a little more 
closely. In the mixed dispensation of hu- 
man affairs physical incidents often carry 





tion to abuse the power which she has un- 
doubtedly acquired. She alone among 
modern nations has discovered a ven 
which releases her from one of the main} 
checks on a disposition to go to war. She 
has learned to make it pay; to exact from 
the enemy the cost of her operations inj 
the shape of pecuniary indemnity. At 
least, if the people do not find themselves 
reimbursed, the German Government un- 
doubtedly drives in its wars a highly profit- 
able trade; for the great sums, which were ! 
obtained in 1866 from Austria and from 
her allies, did not pass, as they would with 
us (if we ever got them), to the national 
exchequer, but remained at the disposal of 
the Sovereign and the Executive. On the 


other hand, from the very nature of their 
eople suffer so 
ermans in two 





military system, no great 
heavily from war as the 





or determine profound moral results. 
Shakspeare saw, three centuries ago, that 
a peculiar strength of England lay in her 
insular and maritime position. 


** That pale, that white-faced shore, 


| Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 


And coops from other lands her islanders — 
— that England, hedged in with the main, 
That water-walléd bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes. 
King John, Act ii., Scene 1. 


And yet no long period had then elapsed 
since that little arm of ocean, which France 
still calls the Sleeve, had been from Eng- 
land into France, if not from France 
towards England, the familiar pathway of 
armed hosts. The prevision of the poet 
has been realized in subsequent history. 
Three hundred more years have passed, 
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and if, during that long period, we have, 
some three or four times, with no great 
benefit to our fame, planted the hostile 
foot in France, the shores of England have 
remained inviolate, and the twenty miles 
of sea have proved to be, even against the 
great te ig an impregnable fortifica- 
tion. 

It may be said the case is now different. 
It is; and the differences are in our favour. 
Now as then, the voyage is a danger; now 
as then, leagues of sea, regarded as mere 
space, do not yield, as an occupied country 
may be made to yield, the subsistence of 
an invading army. Now as then, the 
necessary operation of landing affords a 
strong vantage ground of resistance to the 
defending force. Now as then, the sea 
entails some uncertainty in the arrival of 
supplies. But now, as it was not then, 
maritime supremacy has become the proud 
—perhaps the indefectible — inheritance 
of England. Nay, recent experience has 
lifted us even to a higher stage than we 
had reached before; for whereas, in the 
days of wooden ships, we were inconven- 
iently dependent upon foreign supply for 
our materials, we now being the greatest 
iron-makers, are thereby also the greatest 
and most independent shipbuilders of the 
world; and while the change of armament 
has greatly diminished the mere number 
of crews, and thus reduced the drain upon 
a pape scarcely equal to the demands 
of our empire, on the other hand freedom 
of trade, instead of extinguishing, has en- 
larged that nursery of seamen from which 
in case of necessity we might hope to man 
at adequate wages an almost unbounded 
fleet. Steam, applied to navigation, has 
done at least as much for a defending as 
for an invading Power; even the stores of 
coal needed for marine locomotion are 
principally ours; and while, by the aid of 
this powerful agent, the ships of both na- 
tions may scour the coasts, with favourable 
weather, at from twelve to fifteen or six- 
teen miles an hour, the railways which 
gird the land, to say nothing of the tele- 
graph, may in all weathers carry the armies 
which are to guard it and their matériel 
from point to point, at twenty, thirty, or 
forty. Lastly, the enormous appliances of 
modern armies, their weapons, ammuni- 
tion, transport, clothing, subsistence, and 
all the non-combating departments at- 
tached to them, are so much of dead weight 
attached to the live weight of the expedi- 
tion, which clog and hamper its passage 
over sea; so much so, that it took weeks 
for the united power of England and 
France to arrange and effect the transport 
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of 50,000 men, provided only with means 
for the moment, from Bessarabia into the 
Crimea, though not a vessel, nor a gun, 
nor a man, were on the ground to prevent 
their landing. It is hard to say whether, 
or when, our countrymen will be fully 
alive to the vast advantage they derive 
from consummate means of naval defence, 
combined with our position as islands. 
Our lot would perhaps be too much fa- 
voured if we possessed, together with such 
advantages, a full sense of what they are. 
Where the Almighty grants exceptional 
and peculiar bounties, He sometimes per- 
mits by way of comuinapene an insensibil- 
ity to their value. ere there but a 
slight upward heaving of the crust of the 
earth between France and Great Britain, 
and were dry land thus to be substituted 
for a few leagues of sea, then indeed we 
should begin to know what we had lost. 

It might as a general rule be supposed 
that where there were such inestimable 
aids towards immunity from attack, there 
might also be facilities for offence, danger- 
ous to the peace of others. But here it 
is not so. While everything combines to 
make us safe, everything also combines to 
make us harmless. To judge from recent 
experience, the relative share of maritime 
force in aggressive warfare is dwindling ; 
and we are an essentially, incurably, mari- 
time Power. It can never be our interest 
to impose on ourselves the vast inj 
which would be caused, where labour is 
for the most part so valuable, by any at- 
tempt to vie with the mere numbers of the 
standing armies of the Continent; and all 
the sea does for us, as defenders of our 
own shores, it would ry ayers | do against 
us when we proceeded to attack the shores 
of others. And yet we are not isolated. 
With such a bulwark, and under such re- 
straints with regard to all purposes of 
violence, we are placed, and that by the 
very same means, in the closest proximity 
with Continental countries, 


** For seas but join the nations they divide.” 


With every one of them, and with vast 
multitudes of persons in each of them, we 
have constant relations both of personal 
and of commercial intercourse, which grow 
from year to year; and as, happily, we 
have no conflict of interests, real or sup- 
pone, nor scope for evil passions afforded 
y our peaceful rivalry, there is nothing to 
hinder the self-acting growth of concord. 
Withdrawn from the temptations of Con- 
tinental neighbourhood, we are withdrawn 








also from the direct action of most of the 
quarrels of Europe. But so far is this 
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state of facts from implying either a con- 
dition ora policy of isolation, that it marks 
out England as the appropriate object of 
the general confidence, as the sole, com- 
paratively, unsuspected Power. In every 
uarrel, in every difficulty, it is her aid 
at is most courted; it is by her agency 
that parties, if they seek a mediator, prefer 
to come together ; it is under her leadership 
that neutrals most desire to move. And 
this, not because she is believed to be ex- 
empt from infirmity, but because she is 
known not to be exposed to temptation. All 
that is wanted is that she should discharge 
the functions, which are likely more and 
more to accrue to her, modestly, kindly, and 
impartially. She will not be popular at all 
times and with all. In a deadly quarrel 
such as this, a rigid equity is likely to pre- 
sent to both parties an appearance of cold- 
ness and want of sympathy.* She will not 
be able to keep pace with ardent expecta- 
tions, which will reproach her with insensi- 
bility to public right, with degeneracy 
from her old traditions of energy and ac- 
tivity, with a tradesmanlike devotion to 
her peaceful industry. But all these re- 
roaches are only the measure of the anx- 
iety of those who utter them, to obtain the 
full advantage of that moral weight which 
her action, if conducted with tolerable 
judgment, is sure to command. 

But, in order that she may act fully up 
to a part of such high distinction, the 
kingdom of Queen Victoria must be in all 
things worthy of it. The world-wide 
cares and responsibilities with which the 
British people have charged themselves 
are really beyond the ordinary measure of 
human strength ; and, until a recent period, 
it seemed the opinion of our rulers that 
we could not do better than extend them 
yet further, wherever an opening could 
easily or even decently be found. With 
this avidity for material extension was 
| sg a preternatural and morbid sensi- 

ility. Russia at the Amoor, America at 
the Fee-Jee or the Sandwich Islands, France 
in New Caledonia or in Cochin-China — 
all these, and the like, were held to be 
good reasons for a feverish excitement lest 
other nations should do for themselves but 
the fiftieth part of what we had done for 
ourselves. These fancies we have outlived. 


* It would be easy at this moment to point out 
the occasional unjust accusations and treatment 
from both sides in the war, to which we are sub- 
ject; butit is our duty as well as our wisdom to re- 
member, and to allow largely for, the effects of the 
excitement attending a mortal struggle, and to be- 
lieve that our friends, both in France and Germany, 
will themselves, when calm is restored, y 


perceive the truth. 
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We have awakened to the fact that our 
duties are already more than adequate to 
our capacities, that we are hindered, em- 
barrassed, weakened, by the weight of 
our en 4 ee: and that the secret of 
strength lies in keeping some proportion 
between the burden and the back. As 
regards our Colonies, we have gradually 
reached the invaluable knowledge, that 
one and the same secret of a free autonomy 
is a specific alike for the relief of the 
mother-country, the masculine and vigor- 
ous well-being of the dependency, and the 
integrity of the Empire. As regards the 
Empire in India, we more and more strive 
to realize the generous conception, ac- 
cording to which we hold a moral trustee- 
ship, to be adminstered for the benefit of 
those over whom we rule. As regards 
the three kingdoms, the policy of Parlia- 
ment is aimed at making them a perfectly 
compacted body, and raising them to the 
highest level of intelligence and civic 
energy. Ireland, our ancient reproach, 


reat Britain. Ignorance can no 
longer plead that it is compulsory because 
the road is barred to knowledge. In- 
dustry can no longer plead that it is ex- 
cluded from political power; and never 
again can the land be racked with the dis- 
creditable intrigues of 1866, to arrest the 
extension of the franchise. We have 
ceased, or are fast ceasing, from the fever- 
ish contest for influence all over the 
world; and we are learning that that in- 
fluence which is least courted, and least 
canvassed for, comes the quickest, and 
lives the longest. If we no longer dream 
of foreign acquisitions, we are content in 
having treaties of mutual benefit with 
every nation upon earth; treaties not 
written on parchment, but based on the 
—— wants and interests of man, 
ept alive and confirmed by the constant 
play of the motives which govern his 
daily life, and thus inscribing themselves, 
in gradually deepening characters, on the 
fleshly tabiets of the heart. We may well 
ask, and in a happier sense, 
** Quee regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? *’ 
Zn. i. 460, 


One accomplishment yet remains needful 
to enable us to hold without envy our free 
and eminent position. It is that we should 
do as we would be done by; that we 
should seek to found a moral empire upon 
the confidence of the nations, not upon 
their fears, their passions, or their antip- 
athies. Certain it is that a new law of 
nations is gradually taking hold of the 


face of 


can ot Gent fling her grievances in the 
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mind, and coming to sway the practice, of 
the world; a law which recognizes inde- 
pendence, which frowns upon aggression, 
which favours the pacific, not the bloody 
settlement of disputes, which aims at 
permanent and not temporary adjustments ; 
above all, which recognizes as a tribunal 
of paramount authority, the general judg- 
ment of civilized mankind. It has cen- 
sured the aggression of France; it will 
censure, if need arise, the greed of Ger- 
many. “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 


It is hard for all nations to go astray. 
Their ecumenical judgment sits above the 
ial passions of those, who are misled 

y interest, and disturbed by quarrel. 
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The greatest triumph of our time —a tri- 
umph in a region higher than that of elee- 
tricity and steam — will be the enthrone- 
ment of this idea of Public Right, as the 
governing idea of European policy ; as the 
common and precious inheritance of all 
lands, but superior to the opinion of any, 
The foremost among the nations will be 
that one, which by its conduct shall grad- 
ually engender in the mind of the others a 
fixed belief that it is just. In the compe- 
tition for this prize, the bounty of Provi- 
dence has given us a place of vantage; 
and nothing save our own fault or folly 
can wrest it from our grasp. 





CHAUCER. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Tere is a pervading wholesomeness in the 
writings of this man,—a vernal property that 
soothes and refreshes in a way of which no other 
has ever found the secret. I repeat to myself a 
thousand times,— 

« When that Aprilé with his showrés soté 

The droughte of March hath percéd to the roté, 

And bathéd every veine in swich licour 

Of which vertue engendered is the flour, — 

When Zephyrus eek with his sweté breth 

Enspiréd hath in every holt and heth 

The tender croppés, aud the yongé sonne 

Hath in the ram his half é cors yronne, 

And smalé foulés maken melodia,” 


and still at the thousandth time a breath of un- 
contaminate springtide seems to lift the hair 
upon my forehead. If here be not the largior 
ether, the serene and motionless atmosphere of 
classical antiquity, we find at least the seclusum 
nemus, the domos placidas, and the oubliance, 
as Froissart so sweetly calls it, that persuade us 
we are in an Elysium none the less sweet that it 
appeals to our more purely human, one might 
amt say domestic, sympathies. We may say 
of Chaucer’s muse, as*Overbury of his milk- 
maid, ‘* her breath is her own, which scents all 
the year long of June like a new-made hay- 
cock.’’ The most hardened roué of literature 
can scarce confront these simple and winning 

without feeling somewhat of the unworn 
sentiment of his youth revive in him. Modern 
imaginative literature has become so self-con- 
scious, and therefore so melancholy, that art, 
which should be ‘‘the world’s sweet inn,”’ 
whither we repair for refreshment and repose, 
has become rather a watering place where one’s 
own private touch of the liver complaint is exas- 
perated by the affluence of other sufferers whose 
talk is a narrative of morbid symptoms. Poets 
have forgotten that the first lesson of literature, 
no less than of life, is the learning how to burn 
your own smoke; that the way to be original, is 
to be healthy; that the fresh color so delightful 





in all good writing. is won by escaping from the 
fixed air of self into the brisk atmosphere of 
universal sentiments; and: that to make the 
common marvellous, as if it were a revelation, is 
the test of genius. It is good to retreat now and 
then beyond earshot of introspective confidences 
of modern literature, and to lose ourselves in the 
gracious worldliness of Uhaucer. Here was a 
healthy and hearty man, so genuine that he 
need not ask whether he were genuine or no, s0 
sincere as quite to forget his own sincerity, so 
truly pious that he could be happy in the best 
world that God chose to make, so humane that 
he loved even the foibles of his kind. Here was 
a truly epic poet, without knowing it, who did 
not waste time in considering whether his age 
were good or bad, but quietly taking it for 
granted as the best that ever was or could be for 
him, has left us such a picture of contemporary 
life as no man ever painted. The pupil of man- 
ifold experience,— scholar, courtier, soldier, am- 
or, who had known poverty as a house- 
mate and been the companion of princes, — his 
was one of those happy temperaments that 
could equally enjoy both halves of culture,— the 
world of books and the world of men. 
“ Unto this ~ it doth mine herté boote, 
That I have had my world as in my time! ” 
The portrait of Chaucer, which we owe to the 
loving regret of his disciple Occleve, confirms 
the judgment of him which we make from his 
works. It is, I think, more engaging than that 
of any other poet. The downcast eyes, half sly, 
half meditative, the sensuous mouth, the broad 
brow, drooping with weight of thought, and yet 
with an inexpugnatle youth shining out of it as 
from the morning forehead of a boy, are all no- 
ticeable, and not less so their harmony of placid 
tenderness. We are struck, too, with the 
smoothness of the face as of one who thought 
easily, whose phrase flowed naturally, and who 
had never ered his brow over an unmanage- 
able verse, North American Review. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
CONSTANCY. 
ing for my 


Ir’s no use putting off anything 
sake, Tom,” said his father when he heard 
the news. “Now you’ve made up your 
mind, marry her as fast as you can. It 
would be a satisfaction to me to know that 

ou were settled and had a comfortable 

ome for her,” said he with a tender look 
at May, who could scarcely bear it and 
turned away. 

There was a great gathering at Mrs. 
Longmore’s; bishop officiating, canon as- 
sisting, all proper ceremonies ecclesiastical 
and other — everything that was honour- 
able and elaborate; but Mr. Dimsdale 
was too ill to leave home, and May was 
not sorry for the excuse, by which she was 
able to reduce her share in the festivities 
to the smallest possible amount consistent 
with her love for her brother. 

Tom had written to ask Walter Scrope 
to his wedding : he responded very warm- 
ly, but his uncle had just died, and his 
father had a lawsuit concerning some en- 
tailed property with the heir, whom they 
none of them liked, and he could not get 
away from the business connected with it. 
His mother too was ill. “But Idare say 
I shall come down and invade the Rectory 
before long,” he ended. 

“ But he won’t come here now, I know,” 
said May to herself, with half a sigh. 
“He doesn’t wish it —there’ll always be 
some excellent reason why he can’t come.” 

The marriage turned out better than 
May had expected, as far as she herself 
was concerned. Sophia had a certain awe 
of the great house which even the aythor- 
ity of “my uncle the canon” could not 
expel: and she did her best for Tom, and 
baaved with feeling to his father and 
sister, and May was grateful to her for her 
g desires, if her capacity was small. 

She was not quite so silly either as of old. 

Life does something to teach the well-in- 
tentioned (though wonderfully little with 
some natures); and she worked at the 
children, and looked after the old people 
of the village as earnestly as if she had 
been a wiser woman. 

All that winter the old man had his 
children more or less about him. And 
May sat on day after day by her father’s 
side. Sometimes he got out for a little 
drive, or a few steps on the terrace. They 
were always together. She read, and she 
discussed, and she companionized both his 
thoughts and his feelings; but “with 
every gust some leaves did fall” out of his 
few remaining days; and life was begin- 
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ning with her to mean looking back, which 
is very sad to see in the young. 

She loved him with an entire and tender 
love. “La vieillesse est rarement aimable, 
parceque o’est l’époque de la vie ou il n’est 
plus possible de cacher aucun défaut; 
mais homme que le temps n’a point 
abattu en a recu des présens que lui seul 
peut faire;” and she goes on to talk of 
the quiet sagacity, the large-minded 
charity, the disinterested affection of such 
an old age. “La tendresse que vous 
inspire un tel parent est la plus profonde 
de toutes. Il réunit sur vous tous les 
genres de sentimens, il vous protége comme 
si vous étiez un enfant, vous lui plaisez 
comme si vous étiez toujours jeune, il se 
confie & vous comme si vous aviez atteint 
lage de la maturité,” says Madame de 
Staél, with a tender feeling born of her 
own respect and affection for her father. 

It had been an exceedingly rainy day, 


dark, and sad, and dreary. With the 
Squire’s out-of-door habits, his confine- 
ment to the-house was very irksome. 


He 
was patiepit, but May had found it more 
than usually difficult all the afternoon to 
keep him cheerful, when she heard Tom’s 
voice in the gallery, and her face lighted 
up as it always did at that, to her, wel- 
come sound. He came in to them looking 
cheery though dripping wet; it was like a 
breath of fresh air in the room. 

“You look like the deceased Jumbo fresh 
out of the pond. But you mustn’t sit in 
those wet things,” said May, laughing as 
she tried to take off his coat. 

“T can’t stay, and a wet coat will do me 
no more harm than it did Jumbo,” an- 
swered he. 

“IT know I wish Icould get wet through 
again,” sighed the Squire a little ruefully ; 
and then recovering himself he went on 
with a smile, “ We shall have to lay down 
drain-tiles in the drawing-room floor after 
you, my boy.” 

“T’ve brought you the letters from the 
second post, papa, as I happened to be in 
the town: more by token that there’s one 
from Charlie to May. What does he say? 
he hasn’t written to me I don’t know 
when. What a long and doleful epistle ! ” 
he went on, looking over his sister’s shoul- 
der as she read. 

“ Wait for your turn: who knows what 
secrets there may be?” said she laughing. 

“ Hard hit,” replied he, keeping hold of 
his corner of the letter, and without at- 
tending to her. He was a boy still in his 
father’s house, however much in other eyes 
he was the reverend rector of the parish. 
“So he’s fallen a victim to Miss Milly’s 
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charms! -I thought how it would be, and 
he on board the Admiral’s ‘ship, when we 
heard about all those receptions and 
dinings out at Halifax. Do you remember 
that dreadful duet he was always practis- 
ing with her that winter they were here 
together before they all sailed, and which 
never came to a head? I’m sure excruciat- 
ing was no word for the noise he made.” 

“Poor old Charlie, what a disconsolate 
letter!” said May compassionately. “I 
never thought he’d have taken any one 

irl’s loss so much to heart —tenderly 
flirting with six young ladies at once, as 
he has always been till now; and knowing 
. too, as he does, how strict my uncle is, and 
how determined against all cousins’ mar- 
riages.” 

“Thad set my whole heart upon her, 
and at my age it’s not very likely I can 
ever care for any one again,” wrote Char- 
lie with that nice appreciation of his own 
character which young gentlemen so often 
show on such occasions. 

“T think I’ve heard that ‘sintiment’ 
once or twice before,” observed the Squire 
with his quiet smile. “I hope it is still 

ible comfort may return even to the 
afflicted Charlie!” 

“ Here’s a bit more ao you, Tom,” said 
May, picking up apiece of the letter which 
had fallen ros the rset 

“ Halloo!” cried he as he read on; “no 
wonder she refused him, she’s engaged 
herself to Lionel! Just fancy, the grave, 
the prudent, the preux chevalier, the sen- 
sible, virtuous Lionel to be caught by that 
little damsel, who would flirt with the 
tongs rather than keep her eyes quiet; 
seventeen and twenty-nine too. What can 
my uncle be thinking about to allow it!” 

Her father turned with an inquiring look 
and a little uncertainty towards May, but 
she was honestly smiling, and though a 
good deal surprised and a little taken 
aback, was rather amused at this dénoue- 
ment of Lionel’s passion. 

“ After all one needn’t be so very anx- 
ious about the profound effect of one’s own 
charms,” she laughed to herself a little 
mockingly. “I’ve wasted a great deal of 
good care and thought about his pain, 
while meantime he was flirting very com- 
fortably with Milly!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SUNSET. 


“T give him to you as a good man, not as a prodigy 
of goodness,” says Manzoni of one of his heroes 
in the “ Promessi Sposi.”’ 

“T pon’ like papa’s look at all, Tom,” 
said May next day, after an anxious watch- 
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ing. “He is more drowsy, and his pulse 
so feeble, he can hardly sit up in his chair, 
and he won’t goto bed. I think we ought 
to send for Hastings. Papa has always 
said, ‘Not yet, dear,’ when I have pro- 
posed it. But I don’t think it would be 
right to put off letting him know now,” 
she said, with a quiver in her voice. 

Railroads were open by this time, and 
Captain Dimsdale soon appeared, but, un- 
fortunately, his wife with him. Some- 
thing had gone wrong in their most un- 
eudlatebie ele | and she had de- 
clared that unless Hastings took her to 
Fernyhurst she must go to Brighton, and 
this his finances would not stand, so, as 
usual, she had her own way. 

“You cannot go to him to-night, I am 
sorry to say, Hastings,” said May sadly 
when they came in. “Ifhe is disturbed 
so late as this, there is no chance of his 
a ° 

“T should like to see him as soon as pos- 
sible,” observed Alicia, intending to be 
kind; “so many people are lost just for 
want of a little something right, you 
know.” 

“Of course,” said her husband hastily, 
annoyed by her tone, “everything has 
been done that is possible and best for 
him, my dear.” 

“He does not know yet that you are 
here, and Dr. Baker said that the smallest 
excitement would put out the little flicker 
of life,” replied May. 

“T wonder whether you’ve had sufficient 
advice,” went on Alicia importantly. “I 
don’t think much of Dr. Baker myself. 
Papa was entirely cured by Dr. Cham- 
bers last winter with - mustard plasters, 
when he’d such a dreadful cold we thought 
he must have died. Have you tried mus- 
tard plasters?” she insisted again and 
again. 

“I’m afraid that my father’s complaint 
is not in the least like Lord Cannondale’s, 
unfortunately,” said May sadly. 

“ And then there’s that wonderful pow- 
der which cured Lady Emily Sanders’ 
little girl. Ican’t think why you don’t 
have Chambers, he’d know all about it. 
You should insist on having Chambers,” 
she called out again as May left the room 
to return to her charge. 

The next morning she came down after 
a night spent by her father’s bedside to 
give her brother the last news of the sick- 
room, and feeling tenderly to all the world 
at such a moment, she did her very best to 
be affectionate to Alicia. 

“ My father will see you as soon as you 
have done breakfast, Hastings.” Then 
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turning to her sister-in-law,” “Would not 
a little fresh air do you good this beauti- 
ful day, my dear? Shall I order the car- 
riage?” 

“Thank you,” said Alicia, “for thinking 
of it, but Hastings will take all that trouble 
off your hands now, he has already been to 
the stables and settled about the horses.” 
She was too obtuse’ to see even that she 
was ungracious. 

Hastings rose quickly and went out, and 
May followed him, for she evidently could 
not do much good by remaining. 

“ Well,” said the old man, as his son sat 
down beside him, “the end is very near, 
Hastings —le roi est mort, vive le roi. I 
hope you'll make a good king, and carry 
out many things that I have failed in 
through life.” 

“You haven’t failed, papa,” cried May. 

“ Well, come short, if you like the word 
better,” said her father with a smile; “ we 
won’t quarrel about the word. There’s 
plenty to do. I meant to have added to 
the school-house this year and drained the 
pond meadows, and I believe there ought 
to be new outbuildings for Dowling’s farm ; 
but you'll see to all that now,” he said, 
with failing breath but cheerful interest in 
everything on both sides the river, which 
to him was so little dreadful. 

“ We won’t talk of all that, sir. I hope. 
you'll feel better yet,” said Hastings affec- 
tionately. He really cared for his father 
a good deal in his somewhat selfish way. 

“ Yes,” replied the old man smiling. “I 
shall be better soon, but it’ll be a lon 
way off from the draining and roofing. 
should have liked to haye seen how the 
new Poor-law acted, and the steam-saw 
finished, else I don’t think I much want to 
stay here,—except for May, except for 
May,” he added. “Poor May! I’m afraid 
she’ll feel lonely without somebody to look 
after and plague her.” 

She could not stand it and went out 
quietly that her father might not see her 
tears. As she passed along a passage she 
came upon Alicia, giving orders to the 
housekeeper. “You understand that the 
children are to go into the south nurser- 
ies,” she was saying, “and you will have 
them ready on Thursday. I think those 
will be best, May,” she went on, turning 
to her sister-in-law. ~ 

“I’m afraid the noise will be too much 
for papa,” replied she. 

“It’s just because I thought the chil- 
dren will be so good for him that I am 
— for them,” answered Alicia with 

ignity. 
e woman looked wonderingly at May, 
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but she passed on. She went in search of 
her brother, however, later. He was 
sauntering about, not knowing very well 
what to do. It isa difficult situation for 
aman; he cannot be of much use in the 
sick-room, and waiting, which constitutes 
so large a portion of a woman’s life, is a 
real suffering to a man’s active nature. 

“ Hastings,” said she, putting her arm 
within his, “Alicia is sending for the 
children, and has ordered their rooms. 
I'm afraid papa would be annoyed if he 
heard they were come without his asking 
them. Those nurseries are just over his 
head, and he knows perfectly all that goes 
on in the house. I am sure you would say 
wait. It is for a very little while, dear,” 
she said with quivering lips. 

Hastings shook off her arm somewhat 
impatiently. “I wish you women would 


settle these things among you,” he said; 
but he went in and ordered his wife, who 
was in general extremely indifferent to 
their company, to put off her babies. 

“ How avery y strange of May!” she 


repeated /angrily ; “why they shouldn’t 
come to their own home, I can’t think.” 

But, except when her charge was 
touched, May scarcely perceived anything 
without ; the great sorrow made all lesser 
annoyances die before it. 


** Grief should be majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts last- 

ing to the end.”’ 


In the sick-room the great fact of life — 
death — seemed so large that it over- 
whelmed all small irritations, as the rush 
of a river which covers all the pointed 
stones and small obstacles in its bel. 

There she sat watching the ebb of that 
tide which was surely and quickly carry- 
ing away from her to the great sea that 
life to which she clung so tenderly. 

The Squire was pleased to have Tom 
with him, who did his duty to his father 
most affectionately, but their minds did 
not run together. 

“JT think it sometimes more reverent to 
say ‘I don’t understand,’” ruminated the 
old man one day. “What was that you 
were reading yesterday, May, about God’s 
truth being boundless, and that botli 
sides suppose that it is a pond, which you 
can walk round and say, ‘I hold the 
truth ?’” 

“Tt was a bit of Robertson’s,” said she, 
looking it out. “What, all the truth? 
Yes, all; there it is, circumscribed, de- 
fined, formed, and you are an infidel if you 
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do not think this pond of mine, that the 
great Mr. This or That dug, quite large 
enough to be the immeasurable Gospel of 
the Lord of the universe.” 

It was to May that her father clung for 
the help of soul and body every hour of 
the day. He liked to have her near him; 
he missed her presence even when his eyes 
were closed; he lay generally in a silent 
repose, perfectly conscious, calm, and 
cheerful; with the feeling of the homely 
old hymn, he did really “ dread the grave 
as little as his bed.” The valley of the 
shadow had no terrors for him. His faith 
was that of the Lord’s Prayer — the 
fullest trust in “ Our Father,” in love and 
truth. 

He did not take to his bed, but sat up 
in an arm-chair, supported with pillows. 
And May was cheerful too; she read, she 
had a smile ready whenever she came near 
him, and the fullest intelligence concern- 
ing Russell’s new out-house. They talked 
togeiher of heavenly things and of earthly 
ones as well, but he was very reticent even 
to her about his deepest feelings. “I’m so 
curious to see the other side, and those 

uestions of identity are so wonderful. 
at will recognition depend on? Can 
the constantly improving being be said to 
be the same? With some people there 
seems nothing to recognize, but 1 must be- 
lieve that we shouldn’t have had all this 
love for each other put into us in vain. 
See how He seems to have loved his 
mother and his friends—that was the 
consecration of earthly friendships.” “The 
Master calleth thee,” he repeated after her 
in a low voice another day as she read to 
him, “to be ready when He calls, to do 
what He asks, that must be life, in what- 
soever world, for all.” At the same time 
his interest was strong for the progress of 
the copse-cutting, and how the cottage folk 
were getting on. Death was no terror- 
striking demon to either of them, but the 
loving band of a loving Father laid on 
them in mercy, dividing them not for long. 
At last the end came, so gently that no 
one could tell when the sleep sank into 
death. 


** Non come fiamms che per forza e spenta 
Ma che per se medesma si consume, 
Parea posar come persona stanca, 
Era quel che morir chiaman gli schiocchi.’’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TRACASSERIES. 


ALL arrangements now fell on Hastings, 


and May was too th to remain 
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quietly in her own room, and what was 
still her father’s. The sons-in-law ap- 

ared in time, but Cecilia was abroad, and 
Sten. Dibden happened to be ill, and could 
not come over to Fernyhurst for the 
funeral. 

“ Why doesn’t May come down-stairs ?” 
said Alicia, rather peevishly, within May’s 
hearing. “I’m sure it would be so much 
better for her than to have her meals sent 
up in this way — it will do her good to 
see a few people.” 

Accordingly, from that time, May ap- 
peared regularly until the day itself. 

It was a hard time. She was physically 
a good deal worn out, and the change to 
her was great, all that she loved seemed 
to be dropping away from her. After 
having been the darling of so many hearts, 
the one whose smile made father, brothers, 
and friends rejoice, she had become simply 
an indifferent guest in her own old home, 
— her feelings, her tastes, her comfort, less 
than nothing in the eyes of most of those 
around her. 

She went to the funeral herself, rather 
to Alicia’s annoyance, who did not like to 
go, and did not like to stay away. The 
tree had fallen in its ripeness; May could 
not lament for her father’s gain, but she 
felt as she stood by that quiet grave in 
the green graveyard of the little grey old 
church where he was laid by her mother, 
4 if into it had sunk the best part of her 

e. 
“You'll come to us to-morrow, dear; I 
think it will be best every way,” said Tom 
affectionately to her as they parted. “I 
never saw anything more rel mam than 
May’s self-command, and her unwearied 
love all through these illnesses,” he went 
on to his brother as they walked back to- 
gether. 

“ Yes, I believe so,” said Hastings kind- 
ly, though coolly. He was doing, however, 
all that he could think of for the comfort 
of his sister in every way. 

“T wonder what May would like best to 
do,” he said to his wife a little later — 
“whether to live on with us or go to 
Tom’s. She’s very fond of him. You must 
ask her which she will prefer.” 

“Oh! we can’t tr? have her here,” 
answered Alicia in a determined tone; 
“that’s quite out of the question. And I 
don’t think she’d like it at all, except per- 
haps for a visit; besides, she told me that 
she was going to live at the Rectory.” 

Hastings was surprised; it had never 
occurred to him that his sister was not to 
share his home if she poe. He said 
nothing more, but quietly and kindly made 
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his own invitation to May, which she as 
quietly and kindly refused. 

There is no doubt that theoretically a 
man may ask whatsoever friend he pleases 
to his own house, but practically, in private 
as in public life, there is a prime minister 
behind the sovereign. His wife may make 
that house so hot, or she may administer 
such continued little cups of cold water, 
that the friend, if at all a sensitive one, 
will not feel much inclined to accept the 
invitation again. 

The next day the different relations de- 
parted their several ways after breakfast. 

“TI don’t think your crape is nearly deep 
enough, my dear May ; just look at mine,” 
said Alicia as they returned together from 
the front-door, and measuring her own 
immaculate hems against her sister-in- 
law’s as they walked together. “It’s more 
respectful.” 

“ Papa'd a great dislike to ‘inky cloaks,’ 
as he always called them,” answered May, 
trying to smile ; “so I told them to put on 
as little as possible. I did it to please 
him,” she ended tearfully. 

“My dear, he can’t see you,” replied 

Alicia with a superior smile. 
. May winced. “I think perhaps I had 
better go up and set about my packing,” 
said she as they reached the bottom of the 
stairs; “I have a good deal to do before I 
go up to the Rectory.” 

“ you going to-day?” said she. 
“Qh, I remember. I’m very sorry about 
the carriage, I don’t see how you can have 
it, as it will have just been to the railway, 
and you see our horses, my dear — per- 
haps to-morrow... .” She did not wish 
to be ill-natured, but the ownership of the 
horses was what was prominent in her 
mind at the moment, and she was, perhaps 
unconsciously, exerting herself to be disa- 
greeable from alurking fear that Hastings 
might still persuade his sister to live with 

em. 

“Thank you,” said May, “but they ex- 
pect me, and I’d much rather walk. I 
am going to collect a few books and 
things of mine scattered about the house, 
which I should like to put together, and 
they can be sent any time that is conve- 
nient,” and she went up to finish those last 
sad preparations, the — from home 
for ever; nothing could ever make it home 
to her again. She had just finished her 
packing, when coming down to fetch a 
missing volume from the library, she heard 
loud voices in the room beyond, and saw 
her own maid come out in some excite- 
mént. She went in immediately, anxious 
to keep the peace. 
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“Your maid has been quite uncivil, 
May,” said Alicia in an aggrieved tone, 
“wanting to carry off that inkstand and 
those Japan vases.” 

“Tam very sorry,” replied she; “but I 
had sent her for all my different little 
os which I thought had better be put 
aside.” 

“But that inkstand is very pretty, and 
the vases ornament that end of the room. 
You mustn't take them away,” said Alicia 
peevishly. 

“ The inkstand was a present from papa 
when Cecilia married, and Charlie brought 
me the vases from India years and years 
ago,” said May alittle hotly. “But you’re 
quite welcome to keep them as long as you 
like for the present.” 

“ And I’m sure you can’t want them now, 
even if they are yours.” 

“If!” said May to herself as she left the 
room to fetch her bonnet without another 
word. She was troubled with herself at 
having been vexed. “How can anything 


signify to me at such a time?” she re- 
peated. va 
As she passed behind the stables, by the 


——- walk to the Rectory, she met 
astings. 

“ Where are you going to, May?” said 
he. 
“To Tom’s,” said she, trying to conceal 
some inopportune tears. 

“What, not to-day, my dear, I hope? 
Well, if you really prefer a little change, 
it may be best,” said he, uneasily, think- 
ing of his wife; “but you must always 
consider Fernyhurst your home, remem- 
ber. I'll walk up with you,” he went on 
kindly, taking her arm. “Do you really 
prefer walking?” 

“Yes, very much,” said she hurriedly. 

“ And your bags and boxes?” 

At that moment he saw a gardener with 
a wheel-barrow laden with luggage coming 
out of the house. Hastings bit his lips, 
he saw at once how it was. At the same 
time, his own little boy came running out, 
shouting, “ Aunt May's going in the wheel- 
barrow. Aunt May’s riding up in the 
wheel-barrow.” 

“ Alicia says the carriage has been out 
already. I shall want next to nothing for 
the present,” said May, apologetically, 
when she saw her brother’s annoyance. 

Hastings was exceedingly angry, not 
only at the fact itself, but at the disrespect 
shown to asister belonging tohim. He 
hurried into the stable yard, and ordered 
the carriage, in a loud voice, “ to take Miss 
Dimsdale’s boxes up to the Rectory. She 
will walk herself with me,” he added, in a 
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tone which much delighted the household, 
who had been greatly shocked at the dis- 
respect shown to their young lady. The 
housekeeper’s room, indeed, had prepared 
for rebellion, and declared they wouldn’t 
stand such ways, and would resign en 
masse; but the place was traditionally 
comfortable, and they had been there too 
many years to change voluntarily, so they 
all thought better of it, — things look dif- 
ferent before and after tea. 

It was not a ne walk to either May 
or Hastings. He was extremely annoyed 
with his wife, and with himself, for not 
keeping her in better order; but the in- 
dolent half of him knew that he should be 
worsted in the long run, and this put him 
still more out of temper. Indeed, it was 
nearly as much in vindication of his own 
dignity, as out of regard for May’s feel- 
ings, that he came with her to the Rec- 
tory door, and delivered her scrupulously 
over to the Rectory keeping. 

He did not return home till the latest 
moment before dinner. “ Alicia,” he said, 
in a disgusted tone, “ you might inaugurate 
your rule more wisely than this. Do you 
think you are likely to gain honour by 
sending away my sister, the daughter of 
one who was loved round the country, 
alone, with her bags in a wheel-barrow?” 

“I didn’t know they were going in a 
wheel-barrow. Why couldn’t she wait till 
it suited me to drive up to the Rectory?” 

“Drive up to the Rectory! A mile! 
Suited you!” 

“ And she’s been wanting to half strip 
the house,” she said peevishly. 
“Strip the house, Alicia 

absurd.” 

“She sent her maid to carry off such 
pretty things out of the drawing-room.” 

“Well, I suppose they were hers.” 

“But we can’t part with them, anyhow. 
Why should they be hers?” 

“} say, Alicia, you’re out of your senses. 


You’re too 


Send her everything that belongs to her; 
and let me hear no more of such ridiculous 


And he walked out of the room. But 


the things were not sent. Hastings in- 
quired no more about them, and did not 
know which they were; and Alicia, if she 
had been asked, kept the excuse always 
ready, that they would go “some day.” 

May was so completely overdone, mind 
and body, that, to her great distress, the 
next morning, she was too ill to come out 
of her room at the Rectory. “A sort of 
low fever —overstrain of the nerves — 
headache. Perfect quiet,” repeated the 
doctor. “She will soon get round here,” 
he said, rather significantly. 
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It was nearly a week before she could 
appear at all. 

e first day she came down-stairs was a 
bright, frosty March morning, and she lay 
sadly looking at the pleasant little garden, 
and thinking of all the pains her father had 
taken to make it and the house as perfect 
as he could. 

“ And here’s the newspaper for you,” 
said Sophia, bringing in an old Morning 
Post rather pompously. “Oh dear, have 
you seen all this about Lord Ardmore? ” 

She had that curious pleasure in read- 
ing diligently all the scraps she could find 
concerning “the aristocracy,” without 
knowing any of them, which is not uncom- 
mon, or the information would not be sup- 
plied so liberally. Such great facts as 
that “the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Blankshire have returned to their town 
mansion,” do not appear to be particularly 
interesting to those who have not the 
honour of the acquaintance of the marquis 
or the marchioness and are not in the least 
likely to enter their “town residence,’, 
but they seem to supply a queer sort of 
imaginative romantic food agreeable to 
the humdrum, — glances into a glorified 
existence of beings, supposed to live in 
perpetual fine clothes and jewels, in a 
golden whirl of croquet parties and dances, 
or riding on Mr. Disraeli’s “ Anatolian 
chargers,” equally interesting whether 
considered as preternaturally wicked or 
charming. Indeed, without this craving, 
Mr. Disraeli would hardly have ventured 
to give the world some seventeen volumes 
chiefly devoted to the study of the natural 
history of Dukes, their wives, their sons, 
their daughters, their sons-in-law, their 
men-servants, their maid-servants, their 
horses, their small talk, their houses, their 
petticoats, and all that is theirs, with an 
occasional diversion upon the habits and 
customs of Marquises, and even as low 
down in the Peerage as Earls, though we 
feel this to be a fall in dignity which we 
rather resent after breathing the purer air 
of Dukedom. It is a kind of mild equiva- 
lent to the fairy tales of a younger age, of 
those kings and queens, and caliphs and 
princesses of Cloudland, who always walk 
about with their crowns upon their heads, 
and commit love or murder with equal 
serenity; though I myself plead guilty to 
liking the latter best — “le roi Charmant” 
and the “Prince Sincir” are pleasanter 
company. If I am toread of fine chariots, 
I prefer the one belonging to Cinderella’s 
god-mother ; and if of “strings of pearls ” 
and “jewels, diamond and emerald,” I like 


‘them by the plateful, such a; Aladdin 


used to send to the Princess Badoura. It 
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is quite as real, and one has more for one’s 
money. But this is a matter of taste, and 
I know this love of fairy tales was thought 
“silly ” by Sophia. 

“Look here, Tom,” she went on, exam- 
ining the paper: “‘ Decease of Lord Ard- 
more, aged twenty-nine.’ Is not that the 
cousin of your friend, Mr. Scrope, whom 
you were at college with, and who used to 
come to Fernyhurst ? ” 

“By Jove!” said Tom, taking the 
Morning Post from her, “is that young 
fellow dead? ‘Fall from his horse — 
dragged’—how very sad. I wonder 
whether he has left a son. I remember 
Scrope saying he married two years ago.” 

“Here’s another paragraph saying that 
‘we regret to state he has only one little 
daughter,’” said his wife, “ and poor Lady 
Ardmore just going to be confined! Heir- 
presumptive the Honourable and Rever- 
end Philip Scrope.” 

“To be sure; I forgot that,” cried Tom, 
much excited. “Walter’s father is the 
next heir. I’m sure I hope the poor 
woman will have sense enough to have 
another girl. There can't be much of the 

roperty, I’m afraid, left for anybody, for 
Tolseuher Scrope once saying that the 
entail had been broken, and the young 
lord was making ducks and drakes of the 
estate; there was a long squabble, and 
they went to law about it.” 

May had aconsiderable access of fever 
that night, and Dr. Baker said she had 
been down-stairs too soon; but she knew 
better; she had been settling a point with 
herself. Walter would now probably be 
the heir to a position, if not to much prop- 
erty; she had refused him when he had 
nothing and was nobody; she never 
would degrade herself in her own eyes by 
doing anything to bring it on again, “ For 
it would look—it would look” (and her 
cheeks glowed in the dark night as she lay 
and thought) “as if I had changed my 
mind because his position was changed.” 

Every day she investigated the news- 
papers. She had not long to wait; “Lady 
Ardmore of a still-born child” was soon 
announced. Tom was greatly excited, 
and wrote off his full tide of sympathy to 
his friend. The answer, as usual, was 
very affectionate, but a good deal of 
business had fallen to Walter’s share, in 
consequence of his cousin’s death, which 
his father was unable to transact; he in- 
tended, however, he wrote, to come down 
to his old haunts as soon as possible, and 
he ended with a very earnest message of 
condolence to May at Fernyhurst on her 
father’s death, and of sorrow for the loss 
which he knew must be so great to her. 
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pit He could hardly say less than that’ in 
common humanity,” said she to herself. 
— was so kind to him, and so fond of 


She did not improve, and lay on the 
sofa utterly powerless to do anything, 
scarcely even to think, but quite able to 
suffer. Moreover, about this time Alicia 
began to come up continually to the Ree- 
tory, and insist on seeing her. 

“ You look so much better,” she declared 
each time, seeing the crimson flush on 
May’s cheeks, “that there can’t be much 
the matter with you, my dear.” She went 
on repeating the same to Sophia, and May 
began to see that the very respect for 
authority which had made Sophia behave 
well to the great house in the past time, 
now inclined her to transfer her allegiance 
to the powers that were, and do and think 
as Alicia directed. 

“ You must be sent to the seaside, Miss 
May, if you don’t behave better than 
this,” said the kind old doctor one day, 
with her fluttering pulse between his finger 
and thuml~ 

“T’d better be out of the way, if ‘he’ 
really does come,” said May resolutely to 
herself, when the time for Walter Scrope’s 
visit approached, and she accepted the 
banishment with a sort of fatalism. There 
was a small quiet village in a beautiful 
bay not twenty miles away, where a few 
houses let lodgings, and to which she was 
accordingly sent. 

“She ought to have had the barouche. 
Why didn’t you offer it, Alicia?” said 
Hastings, as he saw the fly drive past the 
lodge, too late for his kind thought for his 
sister to bear any fruit. 

“I did’nt think she was to go so early. 
We ought to have offered that you should 
have gone with her,” said Tom, coming at 
a stride across the fields too late to do 
more than give a distant wave of the 
hand to May. 

“Oh no, that wasn’t necessary at all; 
Alicia says she’s not nearly so ill as she 
thinks.” 

“My dear Sophia,” he said affection- 
ately, “how can you quote her? I declare 
ill-natured talk is as catching as small-pox. 
Considering all that May has gone through 
and lost lately, it isn’t surprising if she 
knocked up a little.” 

And he arranged a visit to his sister 
without saying anything more to his wife. 
Whenever he really saw what was kind he 
did it, although he was a little narrow in 
his appreciation of the wants and wishes 
of others, and an yen too absolutely 
by his own stan of thought and 


feeling. 
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The solitude was balm to May both in 
mind and The great solemn sea 
sympathizes more with the sad than the 

uiet, cheerful inland scenery. Moreover, 

e had made up her own mind, and it is 
indecision which wears out the nerves of 
soul and body too. 

“T daresay I’ve been too masterful with 
life,” she mused to herself,-as she paced 
up and down the smooth sand day after 
day; “too anxious to carry out, not the 
right so much as my idea of what is 
right.” 

“It’s a very different thing,” she went 
on another time, as she watched the little 
white sails beating up against the wind, 
“to will to give up one’s own will, and 
one’s own comfort and all that, for other 
people; after all, that’s only a refined 
way of having one’s own way —and to 
have sacrifices forced upon one by others. 
I dare say it’s the discipline one wanted, 
but it isn’t nice,” she ended, with a little 
ery of compassion over herself, as if it 
were for some one else. 

Luckily, before her half-questioning had 
time to become morbid, Tom had arrived 
to see her, and he had no taste whatever 
for digging up the roots of life to see 
whether they were growing. ‘There is no 
doubt that much of such hnsbandry is 
hurtful, but with none at all, our experi- 
ence is apt to bear but little fruit. His 
visit, now, however, was like a bit of her 
old days, and. helped to rouse her. He 
was exceedingly kind and affectionate in 
his own way, they walked and sat still, 
and talked of his own interests, and 
thoughts, and pursuits exclusively, not 
hers, —after the manner generally of a 
man, and which often makes his sympathy 
very useful to a woman as carrying her 
more entirely out of herself,—and then 
they were silent, the ever constant sound- 
ing sea making a chorus which filled up, 
as it were, the spaces of silence, and har- 
monized their talk, like the base in a 


symphony. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
LIFE’S SCHOOLING. 


WALTER Scrope’s visit, however, had 
again been indefinitely put off, and she 
smiled again at herself for her unneces- 
sary expenditure of heroism. At the end 
of three weeks she came back to life again, 
fresh and ready for the strife, but feeling 
a little as if she had buried her youth, 
and begun prematurely a middle age. 

Fernyhurst, however, could now never 
be more than a temporary halting place to 
her. Sophia was a particular housekeeper, 
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and though May paid scrupulously for her 
board, she felt she was an interference to 
various little economies which Mrs. Tom 
hardly liked to have seen. Beside which, 
May knew that Mrs. Longmore was hov- 
ering near, waiting to occupy the only 
g “spare room” at the Rectory; and 
owever little desirable such society might 
be for Tom, she could not be the person 
to deprive him of it. Moreover, it was 
hardly possible for her to go on with her 
former work in the parish without inter- 
fering with somebody. She found that she 
was always getting into hot water on 
what seemed to be the most innocent sub- 
jects. 
“ May, did you desire that the girls at 
the school should have the geography 
lesson with the boys?” said Sophia one 
day, coming in deliberately and sitting 
down on the sofa opposite her with a sol- 
emn air. . 

“ The new schoolmistress asked me what 
she was to do about it, and I said she had 
better go on in the old plan until she had 
asked Tom,” replied she. 

“ Alicia thinks, and I entirely agree with 
her,” went on the parish priestess, some- 
what consequentially, “that there’s no use 
in geography for girls, and that there’s 
been a great deal too much taught them 
in the schools here; it only makes them 
uppish.” 

“ Alicia knows so much herself that she 
thinks knowledge dangerous — poaching 
on her preserves, I suppose,” said Tom, 
laughing. 

“ But you wouldn’t shut out geography 
altogether, surely,” observed May a little 
anxiously. 

“That they should know about Pales- 
tine perhaps is all very well, but what’s 
the use of that, I should like to know,” 
said Sophia with much disgust as she 
pointed to a map of England which May 
was mounting at the moment. 

It was no comfort to May that her 
brothers stepped in, and required that 
the obnoxious instruction should still be 
given; it only made her sisters-in-law more 
determined in their own way; and more 
set against hers; and after a few more. 
ineffectual attempts to discover some 
inoffensive work which should clash with 
with nobody’s views, she gladly acéepted a 
very warm invitation from Cecilia. Cok 
onel Seymour was a kindly man, and an 
observant one. He had been considerably 
annoyed by what he had seen of Alicia’s 
manner to May; while Cecilia, though 
with something of the same kind of spirit 
as Hastings, had been greatly moved by 
his account —“ No sister of hers should 
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be treated in that careless way,” she de- 
clared, and half from pity and half from 
opposition to Alicia, she had shown her- 
self really anxious to receive May. 

Mrs. Dimsdale, relieved from all fear 
that May would expect to live with them, 
began to bow a little to public opinion, 
which set clearly in the direction of the 
departed dynasty. She had been consid- 
erably bored by the perpetual inquiries 
after May —“her charming sister-in-law 
would soon return to them of course,” 
“such a-companion,” &c. Aristides him- 
self could not have been more tiresome. 
At last she insisted on May’s coming to 
pay a parting visit to Fernyhurst. To 
stay in the house was a trial, almost as 
great as any she had yet had to encounter ; 
it was bitter to her to see Alicia and her 
ways in the dear old haunts. She had 
seemed to take a pleasure in changing 
everything that could be changed in a 
small way, and the very flourishing about 
of the furniture had disturbed some of 
May’s pet associations; she was ashamed 
of herself for feeling such little things so 
keenly while she was perpetually called 
upon by Alicia for admiration. 

“You see how extremely I have im- 
proved the look of the room, May, by 
that stupid little table,” 
her usual important tone. 


sending —_ 
said she, wit 
It was the one her mother always used, 
and May could not give a very cordial 


assent. “And then that uncomfortable 
chair, which I believe your father used to 
sit in— Hastings says so, bnt I don't be- 
lieve he knows —I’m sure nobody ’Ill like 
it now, so I’ve just sent it into a bed- 
room.” : 

“Yes, indeed,” was all that May could 
manage to bring out — indeed, though she 
did her best during her visit to talk and 
be cheerful, her attention from time to 
time wandered far off into the past, and 
she sometimes forgot to answer and sat, 
still, pale, and absorbed. Alicia supposed 
herself to be trying to be kind, and was 
therefore more consequential and patron- 
izing than ever. 

“T really trust we shall have quite a 
pleasant autumn this year,” she was say- 
ing on the evening before May’s depart- 
ure. “Mamma writes me word that she 
thinks we might persuade the Duchess 
Dowager to come to us in September. 
If we should happen to have room, May, 
perhaps we might squeeze you in, but 
naturally you understand we must be par- 
ticular for the Duchess.” 

“What, you don’t mean that you want 
to have that dreadful old woman!” mut- 
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tered Hastings with something between a 
yawn and a groan; “ wy. she’s the great- 
est bore in Christendom !” 

“T’m surprised, Hastings, you can talk 
in such a way of such a friend of my 
family,” cried his wife eagerly and angrily. 

“What, are you going to bed already, 
May?” interrupted Hastings. “You really 
prefer the early train, dear? of course the 
carriage shall be ready whenever you 
wish.” And as his sister closed the door 
he looked after her. “I wish May were 
going to stay with us, I’m sure; she would 
interest one a little,” he went on in a more 
moved tone t usual. He -found life 
somewhat dull, he had no country tastes 
or —— except hunting and shooting, 
and one can’t hunt or shoot in June. 
Many of the people who had been glad to 
see him in old days had dropped off since 
his marriage, and the prospect of the 
“Duchess Dowager ” did. not quite com- 
paeeee to him for the loss; there had 

een a time when his soul longed after 
such society, but now it bored him, as in- 
deed did/ most other things. “May’s 
worth fifty thousand of your Duchess 
Dowagers,” said he rather injudiciously for 
his object. “Ican’t think why you haven't 
managed for her to live with us ; I'm sure 
you might have persuaded her if you’d 
pleased.” 

“T can’t think what people mean by 
calling May clever,” replied his wife a lit- 
tle acrimoniously. “She doesn’t seem to 
understand the simplest thing when I talk 
to her. I have often to repeat the whole 
all over again, and then she gives a weakly 
sickly smile, and says ‘indeed.’ If it had 
been any one else I should have said she 
hadn’t got all her wits — quite below par.” 

“T have no doubt you would, my dear,” 
answered her husband quietly ; “ but then 
you know you are so very clever your- 
self.” 

Alicia had hardly yet come to under- 
stand her husband’s irony, for the develop- 
ment of which indeed he was indebted to 
his wife — nature had not intended it for 
him originally. She was quite satisfied at 
all events with his acquiescence in facts: 
indeed, as to opinion, she was so clearly 
always in the right that it did not so 
much signify to her whether he agreed or 
not. She was like the Duchesse de Maine, 
whom her lady of honour reported as say- 
ing seriously of herself, “ Aprés tout il n’y 
a que moi qui ait toujours raison ;” Alicia 
too was “always right” (in her own 
eyes). 

Hastings was more fastidious than really 
refined, which is quite a different thing, 
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though one is often mistaken for the other. 
Still it was the vulgarity of his wife’s 
mind even more than that of her manners 
which so vexed him, the unconscious cari- 
cature in her of all those tendencies to 
overvalue position and money, and fine 

ople and fine houses, which he could not 
elp feeling in himself, and despising him- 
self continually, chiefly through the re- 
flection in her, for feeling. She was like 
the slave in the Roman pageant, always 
reminding him how small he was, and he 
could not be comfortably content, as she 
was, in that mean condition. His taste 
was good, and his affections were true, but 
they only served to render his life uncom- 
fortable, to enable him to see enough of 
the right to make him dissatisfied with 
himself and his surroundings, without 
giving him the energy to set matters 
straight, or the philosophy to put up with 
the inevitable. He was vexed at May’s 
departure. All he wanted, as he said to 
himself in an aggrieved tone that evening 
when he reached his own study, was “to 
get through the world with as little trouble 
as possible, and he had twice as many 
worries as any one else.” He could nei- 
ther manage his wife hor put up with her. 

“I believe it’s always the inferior who 
rules in a household,” he comforted him- 
self by declaring, as he pondered over it 
discontentedly, lying back in his chair 
with his arms crossed behind his head. 
And there is a good deal of truth in the 
notion; the superior mind, whether male 
or female, cares in general comparatively 
little about the trifles in dispute ; it is sat- 
isfied to bear the inconvenience or the 
mistake, rather than to fill its thoughts 
with what is uninteresting, poor, and small. 
Besides which, being many-sided, it is will- 
ing to give scope to an individuality differ- 
ent to its own; and so the pertinacious 


little mind, always on the watch, taking 


advantage of every small victory, every 
increase of territory by lapse, gradually 
encroaches over the whole field, and Gul- 
liver finds himself bound down by infin- 
itesimal cords from the hair of his head to 
the soles of his feet. True, he might 
break through them if he pleased, but 
with many men and women of power this 
is too much trouble ; it is not worth while, 
and so they think out their thoughts alone, 
in that solitude where a stranger inter- 
meddleth not; and even in instances 
of far stronger characters than that of 
poor Hastings, you wonder at the strange 
sight of a good, and clever, and affection- 
ate man going down to his grave without 
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habits by a hair’s breadth. After all, who 
can — that subtle thing called in- 
fluence 

The moonlight was pouring through the 
open window when May reached her room, 
and as she leant out of it sweet scents 
came up from jessamine and sweetbriar, 
and the old-fashioned roses tangled against 
the house, made sweeter by the night air. 
Still, pure, and cold, the light lay on the 
shaven velvet turf, the beds of flowers, the 
well-known outline of the trees, but all 
colour was gone out of them. She could 
hear Hastings stirring in the room below, 
which had been her father’s; all was so 
much the same and yet so utterly differ- 
ent; a bat flitted noiselessly by, like the 
ghost of a bird, and the strange look which 
familiar objects bear in the quiet night, as 
if the life had died out of them, made her 
feel like a ghost herself wandering in her 
old world, — its outlines were all still the 
same, but the colour had died out of them 
for her. She had reached resignation, but 
it was not yet peace, as she sat on, nearly 
as still and cold as the moonlit scene itself, 
till long after midnight, trying as it were 
to look at what was before her eyes, but 
in reality with a tumult of thoughts and 
recollections rushing through her brain, 
which whirled her along in strange con- 
trast to the outer world before her. When 
she returned to herself the great stable 
clock was striking, the little cheerful 
breeze which precedes the dawn was ris- 
ing: her “last day” at Fernyhurst was 
over. 

It was a brilliant summer’s morning as 
she drove away to the railway station. 
Fernyhurst was in the full glory of the 
flush of June, the great woods in the first 
richness of their foliage, the heavy greens 
of later months hardly begun, a luxuriant 
world of flowers and leaves seemed burst- 
ing into life in every direction, the sun 
shone through the bright beech-leaves with 
with an almost golden glory, showers of 

ink roses hung over the holly bushes, 
oxgloves peeped out of the open wood 
glades. She had a recollection hung round 
almost every tree and bush, every peep of 
blue distance and sunny slope, all the evi- 
dences of thought and taste so lavishly 
bestowed upon the inanimate things, far 
longer lived than the devisers who had 
fashioned them with such care; and she 
looked her last out of each side of the car- 
riage alternately, with a bitter, silent re- 
nunciation of all that had made life dear to 
her, which was almost stern in its com- 
leteness. Thatchapter inher history was 





having influenced his wife’s opinions or 


indeed ended. 











THE ABBE 


From The Saint James Magazine. 
THE. ABBE EDGWORTH. 


Few readers of the history of the French 
Revolution can have forgotten the words, 
whether true or apocryphal, ascribed to 
the Abbé Edgworth, as he stood beside 
the scaffold when the head of his royal 
master, Louis XVI., was struck off by the 
guillotine, in what is now the Place Ven- 
dome at Paris, on the 2lst of January, 
1793 — “ Montez au ciel, Fils de St. Louis!” 
But only very few particulars concerning 
the life of the worthy Abbé are generally 
known; and in consequence his bravery 
and courage have not met by any means 
with the appreciation which they deserve 
at the hands of the writers of history and 


biography. 


The Edgworths of Edgworthstown, in the 
county of Longford, are a family of Eng- 
lish extraction, and according to Sir Ber- 
nard Burke’s “Landed Gentry,” came 
originally from Edgware, formerly called 
Edgworth, in Middlesex. It appears that 
in the reign of Elizabeth, probably about 
the year 1582, two brothers of this family, 
Edward and Francis, settled in Ireland, 
probably under the patronage of Essex and 
Cecil, as the names of those two statesmen 
were kept up as baptismal names in the 
family for two centuries and more. Ed- 
ward became Bishop of Down and Connor, 
and Francis was appointed Clerk of the 
Hanaper Office in Dublin under James I. 
By his wife, who was one of the Tuites of 
Sonna, in the county of Westmeath, he 
had a son, Captain John Edgworth, who 
had by his first wife a son, also John, and 
who married as his second wife a wealthy 
widow, Mrs. Bridgman, widow of Mr. Ed- 
mund Bridgman, brother of Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, the Lord Keeper. This widow 
lady had by her first husband. an only 
daughter, who married her second hus- 
band’s son by his former wife, Sir John 
Edgworth, and so brought into the Edg- 
worth family not only a round sum in 
money, but some estates in Lancashire. 
This marriage between the young people 
was blessed by a family of eight sons, of 
whom the eldest, Colonel Francis Edg- 
worth, of Edgworthstown, raised a regi- 
ment for William III. in his Irish wars, and 
was the grandfather of the well-known 
mechanical philosopher and writer on In- 
ventions and Education, Richard Lovell 
Edgworth, whose daughter, Maria Edg- 
worth, the novelist, died in our own days 
at the age of eighty-two, in the year 1849. 
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Sir John Edgworth’s fifth son, Essex 
Edgworth, had a son, Robert, who in his 
turn became the father of the subject of 
this brief sketch. Robert Edgworth was 
married to a granddaughter of Archbishop 
Usher; he held the living of Edgworths- 
town; and it was in the parsonage of Edg- 
worthstown —the same house in whic. 
Oliver Goldsmith learned the first rudi- 
ments of education from his preceptor, 
Patrick Hughes — that Henry Essex Bag. 
worth came into the world, in the eventful 
year, 1745. 

When his child was only four years old, 
Mr. Robert Edgworth resolved, from the 
highest of conscientious motives, to give 
up his preferment and become a member 
of the Roman Cathelic Church, along with 
his wife and family. The penal laws 
against Roman Catholics at this time were 
in full vigour, and the recent rising in 
Scotland in aid of the Stuart cause had 
not disposed the Government to relax an 
iota of their rigour. Accordingly Mr. 
Edgworth resolved to remove to Ban 
and he settled at Toulouse, taking with 
him his daughter and his sons Robert and 
Henry, while he left a third son, Usher, in 
Ireland. At Toulouse he supported his 
household out of the income of a small 
estate which he owned in the county of 
Longford, called Firmount,—the same 
from which his son Henry afterwards took 
his title as “ Abbé de Firmont.” 

But little is known of the early years of 
the future Abbé, except that in due course 
he was sent to the University of Toulouse, 
where his favourite studies were rhetorie 
and the ancient classics. Afterwards, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Moylan, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cork, young Edgworth 
entered the seminary of “Trent Trois ” at 
Paris, under the care of the venerable 
Abbé de la Roche. While here, he went 
through a course of philosophy at the col- 
lege of Navarre, and another of theology 
at the Sorbonne; and eventually, having 
been ordained, settled down as a chaplain 
of the seminary of Les Missions Etrangéres 
in the Rue de Bacq. We learn from the 
funeral sermon preached after his death at 
the French Chapel, in King Street, Portman 
Square, that his labours in Paris were quite 
worthy of an apostle. “In this immense 
city, where all the passions of mankind 
ferment and seethe as in a caldron, and 
where vice, with so much art, presents 
itself under such a variety of forms, he be- 
gan his ministrations. . . . Never did any 
man show a more unvaried tenderness and 
ntleness, or a piety more consoling to 

fellow-creatures. This evangelical man 
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was almost always to be seen with his 
countenance radiant with joy, surrounded 
by the poor and the lower orders of ouvriers 
of Paris, leading them and drawing them 
to his tribunal of peace.” He devoted the 
early hours of every day especially to the 
religious instruction of the poor natives of 
Savoy ; this instruction he delivered in his 
church; the rest of the day he would de- 
vote to study and prayer. Such conduct 
presented, we may suppose, a bright and 
refreshing contrast to the worldly lives of 
many of the courtly and self-indulgent 
ecclesiastics of his day; and we need 
scarcely feel any surprise at learning 
that the fame of Mr. Edgworth’s conduct 
was spread far beyond the limits of the 
French capital. Among other places to 
which it penetrated was his native island ; 
and it was in the interests of true religion, 
and in the hope of throwing cold water 
upon the heat of party animosity and 
political strife, that the heads of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church besought his accept- 
ance of a bishopric in Ireland. This offer, 
however, he declined with. unaffected piety 
and humility: France was the land of 
his adoption, and to her sons he resolved 
to devote himself heart and soul; and ac- 
cordingly he persevered year after year in 
the discharge of his clerical duties at 
Paris. 

He was drawn towards the court and 
royalty almost against his own wish, and 
certainly without his own seeking. On 
the death of her own confessor, the 
Princess Elizabeth, sister of the king, 
wrote to the Superior of Les Missions 
Etrangéres, requesting that he would re- 
commend to her a successor in that post. 
He at once chose the Abbé Edgworth 
out of all the clergy of Paris, as the man 
in whom the Princess might place im- 
plicit confidence. It was necessary that 
the choice should be ratified by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris; and this point was not 
one of difficulty. The prelate already re- 
garded him with esteem and affection; 
and not only approved his appointment, 
but presented him at court in person. It 
is almost needless to add, that he soon 
came to be much beloved by the princess 
whose conscience it was his office to di- 
_ rect; and that by her means he became 
known to and esteemed by the rest of the 
royal family. From this period till the 
outbreak of the Revolution, the Abbé 
Edgworth, or Abbé de Firmont, as he was 
called, fulfilled his duties quietly and un- 
ostentatiously both in the streets and bye- 
lanes of Paris, and also at its court, leav- 
ing no trace of his history except on the 
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hearts of those to whom his virtues were 
known — his Savoyards, and such English 
and Irish as chanced to come as visitors 
to Paris. He shrank from the festivities of 
Versailles, and kept equally clear of court. 
intrigues and of popularcabals. How, and 
with what feelings, he regarded the dark 
clouds which heralded the approach of 
the Revolution, may be ines from 
some of his letters to his friend, Bisho 
Moylan, which were published in a sm 
“Memoir” by his cousin, Mr. C. 8S. Edg- 
worth, in 1815. 

At first he appears to have thought that 
the troubles would pass away, though at- 
the cost of much loss of dignity, prestige, 
and power, to both the Church and the 
monarchy of France: but as the storm 
drew nearer, he read its meaning more 
clearly and distinctly; and he appears to 
have forecast the issue of events with 
more than average justice. He writes in 
October, 1789,—“You must not judge 
the French of to-day by what they were 
a few years ago. No nation in the 
world has ever undergone so complete a 
change of principles in so short a time. 
Modern shone has broken down all 
religious and all social ties. Unbelief has 
crept downwards from the master to the 
groom; and if things go on thus a few 
years longer, the French will have nothing 
remaining of that they formerly were but 
their language and their name. . . . God 
alone knows what the issue will be. But 
in all likelihood, if France is to be saved 
from utter ruin, she will be indebted for 
her new life to the remoter provinces 
where corruption of principles does not so 
universally prevail as in the cities... . 
But then a civil war must ensue, which 
is an evil still greater than those which we 
now experience.” And then, after telling 
his correspondent about the designs and 
acts of the National Assembly, he con- 
cludes by saying that, like a good soldier, 
he will not desert his post at Paris. 

As almost all the Abbé’s correspondence 
with his brothers Robert and Usher in 
Ireland, and with the various lay and 
clerical personages with whom he was 
brought into contact during his long resi- 
dence at Paris, were burnt or destroyed, 
it is impossible to give more than the 
roughest and faintest outline of a char- 
acter which, if it could be filled up care- 
fully, would prove one of the most noble 
as well as the most amiable that has often 
been seen, even in the best of modern 
Roman ecclesiastics. We must, however, 
be content to draw our idea of his char- 
acter with the only authentic source, his 
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own narrative of the last moments of 
Louis XVI., which is given in French as 
a supplement to the work to which we 
have already alluded. A copy of this nar- 
rative exists in MS. in the library of the 
British Museum. It forms part of a 
splendid work, carefully and beautifully 
written, and illustrated with portraits, de- 
signed by the pen, of most of the royal 
family of France, and of many individuals 
who distinguished themselves during the 
Revolution. It is the work of le Marquis 
de Sy. 

It appears from this narrative that the 
Abbé Edgworth received from the king, 
when as yet his fate was pending and 
trembling in the balance, a message which 
seems as if he even then anticipated the 
worst. The message was in reality a re- 
quest that, if his subjects should be con- 
tented with nothing short of his blood, he 
would attend him at the fatal scaffold. 
The king “asked as a favour,” modestly 
observes the Abbé, “what he had a right 
to claim as a duty.” This must have hap- 
— early in January, 1793, as a few 

ays afterwards, on the 20th of that 
month, at four in the afternoon the Abbé 
received through a stranger a summons 
from the “ Executive Council” to attend 


its sitting on “business of the highest im- 


portance.” A carriage awaited him at the 
corner of the street: he got into it along 
with the stranger, and was driven to the 
Tuileries. He found the ministers all as- 
sembled, with consternation depicted on 
their countenances. They arose. The 
minister of justice asked him: “Are you 
the Citizen Edgworth de Firmont?” He 
replied “ Yes.” “Louis Capet,” continued 
the minister, “having expressed to us his 
desire to have you near him at his last 
moments, we have sent for you to know 
whether you consent to the service that 
he requires of you.” On the Abbé assent- 
ing, the minister replied, “Then you will 
go with me to the Temple, whither I will 
conduct you.” An escort of horse and the 
minister’s carriage were at the door: the 
minister and the Abbé entered the coach, 
the latter still dressed, not as a cleric, but 
as an ordinary citizen, the priestly garb 
having been laid aside by the mad revolu- 
tionary frenzy that was abroad. On the 
road the minister exclaimed, “ What a 
man! what resignation! what courage!” 
alluding no doubt to the king, and added 
that it must be something higher than hu- 
man fortitude which sustained him: but 
before the Abbé could collect: himself 
sufficiently to make an answer, the coach 
was at the gate of the Temple. The min- 
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ister and the Abbé entered, and both were 
strictly searched, even to the extent of\in- 
specting the latter’s snuff-box and pencil- 
case; they crossed the garden court to the 
inner tower. “Here,” says the narrative, 
“the scene became horrible beyond de- 
scription: the door of the tower, though 
very narrow and very low, opened with a 
terrible noise, being loaded with iron bolts 
and bars: we passed on through a hall 
filled with anal? To these the minister 
read some papers which he had brought 
from the Tuileries, and which explained 
his commission. 

They sat down upon a bench among the 
guards and sentinels; these were “sans 
culottes, and almost all drunk, and their 
shouts re-echoed horribly through the 
vaults of the Temple.” Almost immedi- 
ately word was brought by a drunken 
guard that “Citizen Edgworth” was al- 
owed to see “ Louis Capet.” He went u 
a narrow winding stair, every stage o 
steps guarded by a barrier and a sentinel, 
and reached the king’s apartment in time 
to hear the minister of justice, surrounded 
by some members of the commune, a group 
of about eight persons, read aloud to him 
the decree which sentenced him to be ex- 
ecuted on the following morning at eight 
o’clock. On their retirement he was left 
alone with the king, at whose feet he fell 
speechless and in tears. But the soul of 
“ Louis Capet,” like that of our own King 
Charles, rose with his troubles and triais. 
He raised the Abbé up, and led him into 
an inner closet, and put into his hands a 
sealed packet containing his will. The 
king broke open the seal and read the will 
aloud with a firm voice: askéd for news 
respecting the French Church and_ the 
clergy,— most of them had fled to Eng- 
land for refuge —especially Cardinal de 
Rochefoucault, the Bishop of Clermont, 
and the Archbishop of Paris, to the last of 
whom he desired to be commended, with 
an assurance that he died a loyal son 
of the French Church. At this moment 
the members of the king’s own family were 
ushered in, the queen, the dauphin, Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, and Madame Royale, who 
all were bathed in tears, while the king 
alone sat calm and tranquil. The visit at 
an end, the sad parting followed: and the 
king and the faithful Abbé retired once 
more into the inner closet. A repast of 
five minutes being concluded, the king de- 
sired at once to make his confession, and, 
his consciepee being at peace, to hear mass 
and to receive the communion. A request 
to this effect, which the Abbé conveyed te 





the Council Hall, startled and staggered 
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the ministers; but the request was grant- 
ed: the bread and the wine were ordered 
to be procured, and an altar to be erected 
in the king’s room; the petition was 
granted on the ground that Louis Capet’s 
request was “conformable to the law, 
which declares that all forms of worship 
are free.” 

The Abbé was allowed to pass the night 
in the Temple with his sovereign, and he 
took such rest as he could get on a bench 
in his valet’s closet, through the thin par- 
tition of which he could hear the king 
coolly and tranquilly giving directions for 
the next day. 

The calm, dignified, and truly royal de- 
meanour of the king at the place of execu- 
tion is known to all readers of history. 
Others have told us how King Charles at 
Whitehall, 


** Called not the Gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his hopeless right, 
But with undaunted eye 
The axe’s edge did try, 
Then bowed his kingly head 
Down, as upon a bed.”’ 


But it was reserved for the Abbé Edg- 
worth to relate how Louis spent his last 
night in the Temple in penitence and 
prayer ; how shriven and absolved by the 
Abbé he received at his hands the holy 
Eucharist by way of preparation for the 
last act of all. “The king,” he writes, 
“heard mass; he knelt on the ground 
without cushion or desk; he then received 
at my hands the sacrament, after which I 
left him for a short time at his prayers. 
He soon sent for me again: I found him 
seated near his stove, where he could 
scarcely warm himself. ‘O my God,’ said 
he, ‘how happy I am in the possession of 
my religious principles! without them 
— a should I now be! But with them, 
how sweet death appears to me. Yes, 
there dwells on high an incorruptible 
Judge, from whom I shall receive the jus- 
tice refused to me on earth.’” 

When the fatal hour arrived, the beat- 
ing of the drums, the shouts of the pop- 
ulace, the angry mocking taunts of the 
guards and other officials, Santerre and his 
crew, moved everyone else: but the king 
was as calm as ever; he handed his will to 
the bystanders, simply requesting that the 
chamber would take care of his faithful 
valet, Clery, and allow him to enter the 
service of “the queen, my wife.” He now 
entered the carriage which was to convey 
him to the place of execution, and was 
about to say farewell to the Abbé, whose 
attendance upon him he thought had 
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ended when he quitted the Temple. 
the faithful priest walked by his royal 
master’s side through the file of gen- 
darmes, and took his seat beside kim, 
though he knew that there were rumours 
of arescue being attempted at the last 
moment, and that orders had been given 
by the ruling powers to the gendarmes to 
dispatch the king forthwith in case of the 
slightest murmur from the people; and in 
such a case it is impossible to suppose that 
the confessor by his side would have been 
allowed to escape. “These apprehended 
murmurs,” writes the Abbé, “were not 
imaginary; for a great number of people 
devoted to the king, had resolved on tear- 
ing him, at the last moment, from the’ 
hands of his guards, or at least on making 
the attempt. Two of the principal actors 
in this affair, young men whose names are 

well known, found means to inform me 

overnight of their intentions; and though 

my hopes were not sanguine, I did not yet 

despair of a rescue being effected even at 

the foot of the scaffold. [ have since heard 

that the orders for that dreadful morning 

had been planned with’so much art and 

precision, that out of four or five hundred 

persons thus devoted to their prince, only 

twenty-five succeeded in reaching the 

place of rendezvous. In consequence of 

the measures taken before daybreak in all 

the streets of Paris, none of the rest were 

able to get out of their houses... . As 

another precaution, the authorities had 

placed before the horses’ heads a great 

number of drums with the intention of 

drowning any noise or murmur that might 

be made in favour of the king.” 

On ascending the scaffold the king said 
in a calm and dignified tone, “Gentlemen, 
Icommend to you this good man; take 
care that after my death no insult be of- 
fered him; I charge you to prevent it.” 
He refused to be bound or blinded; but 
quietly said that he could drink the cup 
of death even to the dregs. H» walked 
across the scaffold with a firm step, and 
undaunted look ; and in spite of the beat- 
ing of the drums he was heard by the by- 
standers to utter distinctly these last 
memorable words, “Je meurs innocent de 
tous les crimes qu’on m’impute. Je par- 
donne aux auteurs de ma mort, et je prie 
Dieu que le sang que vous allez répandre 
ne retombe jamais sur la France.” Here 
he was interrupted by a man on horseback, 
in the national uniform, who waved a 


But 


black flag as a sign for the executioner to 


do his work.* “Louis Capet” bowed his 


* It must have been at this moment, as the story 
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head upon the block, and the. knife at one 
blow severed his head from his body. One 
of the guards took up the head by the hair, 
and carried it round by the edge of the 
scaffold for the people to see. The re- 
sponse was a loud 


République! and the tragedy was at an 
end. 


But we are in danger of forgetting the 
fact that it is not the life of Louis XVI., 
but that of the Abbé Edgworth, which 
immediately concerns us. The account of 
his last interview with the king is taken 
from an authentic narrative which exists 
in French, and which was made for the 
late Marquis of Buckingham, and is now in 
the British Museum. The rest of the facts 
relating to the venerable Abbé’s life we 
must be content to glean from his letters 
to his brother, Usher. 

It appears that after the flight of the 
Archbishop of Paris in the autumn of 
1792, he was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the diocese, and 
therefore he remained in Paris, sometimes 
at his house in the Rue de Bacgq, and at 
other times. in concealment at the apart- 
ments of his mother and sister in another 
part of the town. In September he first 
received from the king a hint of the fate 
which he even then foresaw, and a request 
that, if the worst should happen, he would 
be his friend and stand by him to the last. 
The request was met by a promise, and 
the reader knows how faithfully that 
promise was kept. During the long 
months which passed between the arrest 
of the king and his execution, the Abbé 
continued to console and to cheer the royal 
family, going to the palace in his clerical 
dress, when no other ecclesiastic dared to 
appear in public. Twice during that time 
his house was attacked and broken into by 
bands of armed men, and on each occasion 
his life was saved by little short of a mir- 
acle. A story was then noised abroad to 
the effect that he had entered the national 
guard in disguise, and so continued to have 
frequent interviews with Madame Eliza- 
beth and the king in the Temple ; and ac- 
cordingly he was obliged to secrete him- 
self for a time at Choisy, about nine miles 
from Paris. His return to the capital be- 


is told, that the faithful abbé uttered those memo- 
rable words which have been so often quoted — 
*« Fils de St. Louis, montezauciel!” But the Abbé 
himself, in his modest account of the fatal morning, 
tells us that he can neither afiirm nor deny having 
uttered them, for that so entirely were his thoughts 
centred i» his king, that he could remember noth- 
ing about himself at that terrible moment. The 
fact of his not recollecting the words is perhaps the 
best proof that they were spoken from the impulse, 
we had almost said the inspiration, of the moment, 


and long cry of Vive la’ 
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fore the execution of the king was an act 
of the greater bravery because the general 
opinion was that the priest who should 
minister to the king in his last moments 
would not survive his prince, but would be 
torn in pieces by the maddened populace ; 
still he resolved to throw his lot in with 
his royal master —with what result the 
reader knows. 

As soon as the fatal blow was struck, 
the Abbé tells us that he fell on his knees 
and was sprinkled with the blood which 
streamed from his master’s neck; then, 
seeing himself surrounded with thousands 
of men in arms, he calmly commended 
himself to the protection of God, and 
walked away in the direction where the 
crowd seemed thinnest. All eyes were 
fixed on him, but no one offered any resist- 
ance, and in a few moments he was lost in 
the mob, as he wore on this sad occasion 
no distinctive dress. The first visit that 
he paid was to M. Malesherbes, who urged 
him at once to fly not only from Paris but 
from France; but he had still to think of 
his duty to Madame Elizabeth, and he had 
some commissions of importance to execute 
for his dead master. So he retired under 
cover of the night to the house of the 
Baron de Lezardiere, about three leagues 
from the capital. While here, he paid re- 
peated visits to his flock in Paris by night, 
return ng to the country before day-break, 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that a 
pm had been set upon his head. At 
ength, his worthy host's house being in- 
vaded and searched, and he and his family 
having been carried off to Paris,* he re- 
treated to Montigny, where, under the 
assumed name of M. Essex, he was shel- 
tered in the chateau of Le Comte de 
Roche Chouart ; and, a report having been 
freely spread abroad that he had eat 
escaped to England and had had several 
interviews with Mr. Pitt, his name came to 
be almost forgotten. This fact made it 
the more easy for him to effect’his esca 
in reality. Yet, resolved not to quit the 
soil of France while a chance remained of 
being of use to Madame Elizabeth, he 
retired to Bayeux, in Normandy, where he 
lived for eighteen months in disguise, to- 
gether with his old and attached friends, 
the De Lezardieres. 

The sudden seizure and execution of 
Madame Elizabeth put an end to the 
Abbé’s desire to remain at all cost in 
France; he at once crossed the Chan- 
nel in an open boat, and reaching the hos- 


* It may be interesting to the reader to know that 
they ultimately escaped. 
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pitable shores of England, made his way 
to London, and thence to Edinburgh, whe 

,‘ Monsieur ” — afterwards Louis XVIII 
was residing, and to whom he was the 
bearer of some secret and sacred message 
from Madame Elizabeth. Returning to 
London, he was favoured with an inter- 
view with Mr. Pitt and Lord Liverpool, 
who offered on the part of the king to set- 
tle on him a pension for life; but this he 
declined, being unwilling to be a burden 
to a country which had already done so 
much for the French emigrés. During 
some three months which he spent in Lon- 
don, his polished manners and the story of 
his adventures and sufferings made him an 
object of interest in all circles, and he re- 
ceived invitations from men of all ranks 
and of all parties. But he preferred re- 
tirement to publicity, and resolved to fol- 
low the fortunes of the exiled House of 
Bourbon. Accordingly he joined the es- 
tablishment of the royal family of France 
at Mittau, receiving the appointment of 
almoner. On behalf of Mis master he 
made a journey to St. Petersburg to re- 
ceive for him from the hands of the Rus- 
sian emperor the Order of St. Alexander. 
When he arrived at the palace the Empe- 
ror Paul was so much struck by his vener- 
able appearance, that he fell down on his 
knees and implored his blessing, presented 
the Abbé with his picture set in diamonds, 
and settled on him an annual pension of 
600 roubles. The picture the Abbé laid 
at the feet of his sovereign; the pension 
he divided with the poor. 

The rest of the Abbé’s story is soon told. 
In 1807, the French emperor directed the 
arms of France against the dominions of 
Russia. During the campaign it so hap- 
— that some French soldiers, who had 

een taken prisoners, were sent to Mittau. 
“Though they had borne arms against the 
House of Bourbon, yet, in the true spirit 
of Christian forgiveness, the fact was for- 

otien by Louis XVIII. and by the Abbé 
Beewortd, who, with his master’s permis- 
sion, attended upon them in their prision, 
to bestow on them the consolations of reli- 
gion.” A contagious fever broke out 


among them; but the venerable Abbé did 
not discontinue his daily visits. Ere long 
he too caught the prison fever. In the 
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May of that year as he lay trate on 
what proved to be his deathbed, he was 
nursed tenderly and affectionately by the 
daughter of the sovereign by whose side 
he had stood upon the scaffold at Paris; 
and it was she who administered to, him 
medicine with her own hands, received his 
last breath, and closed his dying eyes — 
a bright example of the reward which, 
even in this world, will sometimes wait on 
true friendship and loyalty. He died, 
after an illness of five days, May 22nd, 
1807, at the age of 62. 

The Court of Louis XVIII. went into 
mourning for the Abbé Edgworth de Fir- 
mont. The Duke and the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme, the Archbishop of Rheims, and 
all the nobility who followed the fortunes 
of the Bourbon Court, attended his funeral. 
His epitaph was written by the king of 
France, and a copy of it, with a most ten- 
der and touching letter in the king’s own 
autograph was sent to his brother, Usher 
Edgworth. In the latter he said, “You 
will weep for the best and tenderest of 
brothers. I lament a friend, a benefactor 
—one who guided the king, my brother, 
on his way to heaven, and pointed out the 
same path tome. The world did not de- 
serve to possess him any longer. Let us 
submit to this stroke, reflecting that he is 
gone to receive the reward due to his vir- 
tues.” His epitaph ran as follows: “Hic 
jacet vir Reverendissimus, Henricus Essex 

dgworth de Firmont, sancte Dei eccle- 
size sacerdos, Vicarius Generalis Ecclesiz 
Parisiensis ; qui Redemptoris nostri vesti- 
gia tenens, occulus cco, pes claudo, pater 
a meerentibus consolator fuit. 

udovicum XVI. ab impiis rebellibusque 
subditis morti deditum ad ultimum certa- 
men roboravit, strenuoque martyri ccelos 
apertos ostendit. E manibus Regicidarum 
miré Dei protectione ereptus, Ludovico 
XVIII. eum ad se vocanti ultrd accurrens, et 
per decem annos regie ejus familie, necnon 
et fidelibus sodalibus examplar virtutum, 
levamen malorum, sese prebuit, per mul- 
tas et varias regiones temporum calamitate 
actus, Illi Quem semper colebat semper 
similis, pertransiit benefaciendo. Plenus 
tandem operibus bonis obiit, die 22 Maii 
mensis, A.D. mpcccvu.., etatis vero sue 
Lxu. Requiescat in pace.” 
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From The Gentleman’s 
THE PASSAGE OF THE MONT CENIS. 
BY PROFESSOR ANSTED. 


From the time of Hannibal— who is 

said to have smoothed the way over the 
rugged path across the Alps by melting the 
rocks with vinegar —to that of the great 
Napoleon, who conveyed troops, stores and 
artillery, over the same route with the in- 
domitable energy that marked his charac- 
ter, the way from Gaul to Italy by the val- 
leys of the Rhone, the Isére and the Are, 
across a narrow and not very lofty moun- 
tain crest into the valley of the Dora, and 
so into the rich plains of Piedmont, has 
been a common and favourite route for 
commercial and warlike purposes. This 
pass, one of a large number not very differ- 
ent originally in point of accessibility, but 
now the best and most convenient of all, 
crosses close to the Mont Cenis, the high- 
est part of the road being 2,100 metres or 
6,890 feet above the sea. At the begin- 
ning of the present century it still re- 
mained as it had done for ages, altogether 
inaccessible for wheel carriages, and it was 
not till 1803 that the construction of a 
practical road commenced. In 1810 this 
road was completed, at the cost, it is said, 
of seven and a half millions of francs 
300,000/. sterling), and the road thus 
ormed is perhaps still as remarkable 
among works of its kind as any mountain 
road in existence. From the foot of the 
mountain on the French side almost to the 
summit, it consists of a succession of zig- 
zags, so that the rise for carriages consists 
of an easy and regular slope. On the 
other, or Italian side, the descent is natu- 
rally easier and more gentle, and the run 
down to Susa offered no considerable diffi- 
culty to the engineer. But if the road is 
easy and well engineered, it must be ad- 
mitted on the other hand that it is not re- 
markably picturesque ; the glimpses of 
lofty mountains covered with snow being 
in summer few and distant. The Mont 
Cenis road is, in fact, as common-place as 
Alpine scenery can well be, and nothing 
was wanted but a railroad and tunnel to 
remove it altogether from the regions of 
romance, and reduce the journey from 
France to Italy to the absolute level of 
modern civilization. 

But, after all, the Alpine valleys cannot 
be made to lose their interest by any 
amount of facility in getting from one 
place to another. It is quite impossible 
for any intelligent person to travel along 
the modern line of railroad from Culoz by 
Amberieu, and Chambéry to Aiguebelle 
and St. Michel, without being charmed with 
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the magnificence and grandeur of the 
mighty ps, —— whose valleys he is 
making his way. He is met at every turn 


with phenomena nowhere to be found in 
Europe but in this great mountain system. 
The charming lake of Bourget, the views 
from Chambéry, the gradual closing in of 
the mountains when the Iséran valley is 
left and that of the Arc is entered, the 
change in the character of the scenery with 
the change of the rocks, the pine forests 
and other vegetation, and a hundred de- 
tails of great and varied interest, make the 
time pass rapidly in spite of the slowness 
of the train. St. Michel is reached too soon, 
and it is then that the serious business of 
the passage of the Alps may be said to 
commence. It is only within the last two 
or three years that there was much choice 
from this point in the selection of convey- 
ances. A long range of massive diligences, 
somewhat reduced from the standard 
weight and clumsiness, but still heavy and 
lumbering enough, were till then always to 
be seen drawn up in a row in the wide 
court-yard of the railway station, and car- 
riages of lighter build were also there for 
hire. But the latter commanded very high 
prices, and no other varieties of accommo- 
dation presented themselves. In winter 
old diligences, the wheels being removed, 
served as sledges, but they rarely came 
down into the valley. The road then con- 
tinued along the valley of the Arc to 
Lanslebourg, through a wild, scarcely cul- 


|tivable tract of small width, with a rush- 


ing torrent on one side and a steep pre- 
cipitous mountain slope on the other. It 
has always been subject to injury and in- 
terruption, both after heavy rains in spring 
and from winter avalanches. A few years 
ago, communication between France and 
Italy was seriously interrupted by an acci- 
dent of this kind. At Lanslebourg, a small 
hamlet of a score wooden huts, the road 
up the mountain side commenced. Lansle- 
bourg itself is 4,630 feet above the sea, 
and therefore the rise from this point is. 
only 2,360 feet. The mountain side is 
very steep, and the facility with which the 
ascent is made is entirely due to the zig- 
zags, which are most ingeniously con- 
structed. Near the summit is a large lake 
celebrated for its trout: it is frozen half 
the year, being 6,290 feet above the sea. 
From the summit into Italy the descent is 
long and easy. The whole distance from 
Lanslebourg to Susa is 23 miles. There 
are no especially fine points of view in an 
art of the ascent or descent, and shen 
ont Blanc is distant only about 40 miles, 
there is no indication’ anywhere of the 
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scenery of this important part of the 
Savoy chain. 

Along this same road, generally wy 4 
ing a portion of it, and nowhere at a dis- 
tance of more than a few yards from it, 
has been constructed the ingenious and 
remarkable railway known as the “ Fell” 
or mountain railway. Its inventor is an 
American, and on the spot the line is 
called by the common people “e train 
Americain.” The peculiarity of this rail- 
way consists in the contrivances by which 
extra horizontal wheels, attached to and 
worked by the engine, are made to clasp, 
as it were, a central or third rail, and 
carry on the engine and train up or down 
an incline of one in twelve without much 
difference of speed, turning also the whole 
train on a curve of as little as 40 feet 
radius. The engine and the separate car- 
riages are short and low, and to each car- 
riage are attached powerful breaks, which 
can also be made to clasp the central rail 
and thus stop the whole train if required, 
even when going at a quick pace down a 
steep incline. This railway is now laid 
along the whole distance from St. Michel 
to Susa, and the whole distance (between 
fifty and sixty miles) is traversed at the 
rate of ten miles an hour under ordinary 
circumstances. 

The traveller has, however, still the 
choice of proceeding by the diligence, and 
there is never wanting a sufficient number 
of passengers. to render this a profitable 
speculation. In the first place the rail 
though under ordinary circumstances in 
good working order, is subject to little 
accidents involving great delays. The 
diligence, if slow, is tolerably sure. In 
the next place the diligence is far better 
than the railway for those who desire to 
enjoy the scenery. In the third place it is 
decidedly cheaper, and this is no trifling 
consideration in the case of a journey 
which is always, and of necessity, very 
expensive in proportion to the distance. 

he delays of the railroad arise from 
various causes. The engine is often in- 
capable of carrying the weight attached 
to it, which does not exceed three, or at 
most, four small carriages in the valley 
and two on the mountain. There are also 
occasionally trifling derangements of ma- 
chinery, of no serious moment, but involv- 
ing delay. Even in summer this happens 
constantly; but in winter the delays of 
this kind are very much more frequent 
and serious. Every one who has the 
opportunity should travel over the line 
once or twice to do justice to its extreme 
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overcomes the most serious engineering 
difficulties, in mounting the steep ‘slopes 
and rounding almost impossible curves. 
The great danger occurs in winter, when 
the snow covers the ground thickly and 
there is doubt as to whether the route is 
practicable. It needs no little nerve to 
start on the ascent of the mountain on a 
dark winter’s night, when there is snow 
enough on the ground to make all travel- 
ling difficult, when there is a chance of 
heavy falls of snow on the mountain top, 
and when the condition of the weather on 
the other side is altogether uncertain. At 
such moments everything depends on the 
coolness and intelligence of the engineer 
in charge; and the ascent and descent of 
the steep slopes and small curves must be 
managed rather by intuition and long- 
acquired habit, than by anything seen or 
felt at the time. There have been, how- 
ever, no serious accidents, and, on the 
whole, few delays of importance. 

The scenery of the Mont Cenis route, 
though undeniably inferior to that of any 
of the great mountain passes of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, is still sufficiently im- 
portant to be well worth visiting, and 
those who have not made acquaintance 
with it will naturally desire to see as much 
as possible. Owing to the time of arrival 
sal departure of the trains from Paris the 
hours devoted to the passage by the trains 
and diligence are fixed quite independ- 
ently of the convenience of the tourist who 
desires to pass the mountains by day for 
the sake of the scenery. The express 
train, however, now leaves at half-past one 
in the afternoon, and should reach Susa 
about seven in the evening; thus ensuring 
daylight for the whole journey in summer. 
The second or omnibus train leaves at 
3.15, to arrive a little before nine; and 
thus the latter part of the descent is in the 
dark. Returning, the trains leave Susa at 
7.17 am. and 8 am. respectively, and 
therefore the journey is made entirely by 
day. But, in the first place, the car- 
riages are narrow, small, low, and uncom- 
fortable omnibuses, with but few windows, 
which only open by sliding. These carri- 
ages are almost always so crowded as to 
render it no easy matter to see much of the 
prospect without going to the door, and 
during the greater part of the ascent the 
road is protected by galleries entirely en- 
closed by a roof and wall of corrugated 
iron, which as effectually cuts off all view 
as if they were tunnels. There is another 
inconvenience not a little disagreeable. 
On approaching ohe of these galleries or 





ingenuity, and the success with which it 


tunnels the guard rushes to close all the 
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windows and doors of all the carriages ; 
the object being to exclude the sulphurous 
air and smoke from the chimney of the 
engine. The result is anything but pleas- 
ant. The omnibuses being small and low, 
as already described, they become, when 
- thus shut up, almost too close for ordinary 
throats and lungs. Thus the railroad tran- 
sit, though useful and comparatively quick, 
is not pleasant, and certainly does not per- 
mit the traveller either to enjoy the pros- 
pect of the mountain scenery or to breathe 
in comfort during the time he is shut up. 
The alternative of the diligence is not 
altogether without its drawbacks. The 
coupée is pleasant enough, and the impériale 
and banquetfe perhaps even better in some 
respects in fine warm weather, but the in- 
térieur is not to be advised, and the terrible 
rotonde is, as usual, suggestive of the Black 
Hole. Starting from St. Michel before 
the mountain train, it does not reach Susa 
in much less than eight hours; and there 
is thus always an important part of the 
time in darkness. But the most interest- 
ing part of the route is passed when the 


descent has well commenced, and thus|sar 


there is not much lost on the whole; and 
the impression left on the imagination is 
perhaps even greater than it would be if 
the eye were fatigued with the compar4- 
tively tame scenery of the Italian slope of 
this Alp. 

The only very pleasant and satisfactory 
way of crossing this and all other carriage- 
able passes is to hire a private conveyance 
—an open carriage, if possible — and give 
up an entire day to the work. In this 
manner, and by stopping at various points, 
the general character of the pass may be 
studied, and all that is interesting may 
conveniently and without fatigue be vis- 
ited. Those who cannot endure the fa- 
tigue, or spare the time to cross the much 
more grand but less accessible passes may 
form at least some notion of Alpine beauty, 
vastness, and wildness, while reposing in a 
comfortable carriage on a road equal to 
any in Europe, and traversing this moun- 
tain crest between France and Italy. 

But the traveller who would thus make 
an easy journey, and yet see the scenery 
of the mountains, must hasten thither while 
there is time; and should know that, be- 
fore long, no such chance will be offered. 
In the Alps, as on the plains of Europe, 
the railroad is rapidly superseding all other 
modes of conveyance. The line of rail 
which now meanders through the valleys 
reaching only to St. Michel, and that which 
continues from St. Michel up the valley, 
and then breasts the hill and crosses the 
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mountain regardless of the steepness of 
the ascent, will soon be merged into a con- 
tinuous line, turning off out of the valley 
about half way between St. Michel and 
Lanslebourg. Boldly entering the hill, by 
a tunnel about seven and a half miles in 
length, it will penetrate the very bowels 
of the earth among these mighty Alps, 
emerging on the other side of the axis, and 
abandoning all that is interesting together 
with all that is dangerous and troublesome 
in the mountain trip. When once this 
tunnel is completed there will be little 
need of the Mont Cenis road, and it cannot 
but be neglected. It is difficult to say in 
what time the road, once superseded, will 
be so far out of order as to be unusable. 
The expense of keeping it in repair is ex- 
ceedingly great, and every year consider- 
able mischief is done by avalanches; so 
that, in all probability, there will be little 
travelling on it by ordinary travellers. As 
a road for local purposes, however, and 
perhaps as a military road, it may be kept 
in some sort of repair, though hardly in the 
state that has hitherto been judged neces- 


y- 
It is evident that for a long time to 
come the tunnel through the Alps near the 
Mont Cenis pass is likely to supersede all 
other roads, and convey a vast number of 
passengers and goods through, instead of 
across, the great natural barrier which the 
Alps present between northern and south- 
ern Europe. Much has been recently said 
about other Alpine tunnels, but none has 
been seriously undertaken; nor in the 
present state of political affairs in Europe. 
is any likely to be commenced for some 
time to come. Meanwhile, the work we 
are referring to is on the very point of 
completion, all the possible or real difficul- 
ties having either been avoided or over- 
come; and it may be predicted, with a 
confidence approaching to certainty, that 
the present year will witness the actual 
piercing of the mountain, and the opening 
of a way between the valleys that carry 
water to the Gulf of Lyons and those that 
drain into the Adriatic. The reader who 
has followed the official returns of the pro- 
gress of the tunnel may think that, as there 
still remains nearly half a mile to bore 
through, this statement is premature, and 
that accidents and delays may still occur. 
No doubt, if by any sad complexity of po- 
litical affairs, the war that is now raging 
should involve Italy as well as the north- 
ern powers, the requisite human labour 
might cease to be available; but without 
such a crisis there is no probability of in- 
terruption. Provided only that the ma- 
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chinery, which has been so well tried, and 
which is now in admirable working order, 
should continue to hold out another six 
months, there cannot be much doubt that 
the two ends will meet. One more year 
will, perhaps, be sufficient to complete, not 
only the tunnel but the approaches, and 
connect the lines of France and Italy by a 
continuous rail little liable to interrup- 
tion. 

A recent visit to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the tunnel, and to the resident 
engineers at both ends, and a study of the 
collections of rocks that have been made 
during the progress of the works, has 
enabled me to appreciate fully this state 
of approximate certainty as to the further 
progress and completion of the work, and 
also the causes of the difference in progress 
at the two ends. What may be called the 
physical history of the tunnel, as distin- 
guished from its history as a work of engi- 
neering and mechanics, is now nearly 
complete, and possesses considerable inter- 
est. ° 

The great tunnel through the Alps 
passes under the Mont Frejus about 16 
miles west of the Mont Cenis and the pass 
known by that name. It is therefore very 


incorrectly termed the Mont Cenis tunnel. 
It cuts through the watershed of the 
Rhone and the Po, which in this part of 
the Alps is a crest varying from seven to 


ten thousand feet above the sea. Mont 
Tabor, the highest part of this crest, is a 
few miles to the west of the tunnel, and is 
10,430 feet above the sea, while the Mont 
Cenis pass, the lowest point, is about the 
same distance to the east, and is 6,890 feet 
above the sea. The height of the observ- 
atory on the summit of the ridge over the 
tunnel is 9,676 feet. The levels of the 
valleys to the north and south of this crest 
or watershed are respectively 3,612 and 
and 4,380 feet. This difference of level, 
upwards of 750 feet, by which the valley 
on the south, or Italian side, exceeds the 
northern or French side, would seem at 
first sight to offer some difficulties in con- 
structing the tunnel, especially if much 
water had been met with. By taking ad- 
vantage, however, of the form of the val- 
ley, the railway will be carried by a zigzag 
on the mountain side to some hundred feet 
higher level before entering the mountain 
on the French side, reaching the entrance 
of the tunnel at 4,046 feet. There thus 
remains a difference of 334 feet, which 
when distributed over the seven and a 
half miles, is found to be equivalent to a 
— of 44 feet in a mile, or one in 
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The tunnel has not been in course of 
actual construction more than twelve 
years, but it had been suggested as long 
ago as in 1841, in a pamphlet published at 
Lyons by Signor Medail of Bardoneche. 
This pamphlet was brought under the 
notice of Charles Albert, at that time King 
of Sardinia, in whose dominions were 
included the whole valley of the Arc as 
well as both sides of the mountain crest. 
The work was thus from the first exclusive- 
ly Italian, and France only became inter- 
ested in it when it took possession of 
Savoy. The work has been carried on 
throughout from both sides by Italian 
engineers, according to the terms of the 
treaty by which Savoy was ceded to 
France. The King referred the matter to 
the Minister of the Interior to make due 
inquiries, and the engineering and physi- 
cal questions involved were submitted to 
the consideration and judgment of M. 
Maus, a Belgian, who was engineer-in- 
chief of the Turin and Genoa railway, then 
in course of construction, and Professor 
Sismonda, a very eminent geologist em- 
ployed in the preparation of a geological 
map of Sardinia, since published. These 
two gentlemen, after visiting and carefully 
examining the whole of the chain between 
Mont Cenis and Monte Ginevra, reported 
favourably of the line selected by M. 
Medail, which was ultimately adopted. 
The matter then went into the hands of 
other engineers (who have now under- 
taken the work for the Government), but 
as on further investigation and calculation, 
based on the rate of progress of similar 
works already undertaken, it was estimated 
that at least thirty-five years would be re- 
quired for the tunnelling, even if no unex- 
pected difficulties and no accidents super- 
vened, it was natural enongh that the 
Government should pause before deciding 
on a work of such magnitude entirely for 
the benefit of a future generation. Then 
came the question whether by some me- 
chanical contrivance it might not be possi- 
ble to accelerate the progress. It was 
soon found altogether out of the question 
to attack the tunnel at any point between 
the two extremities. In most cases when 
railway tunnels are required, a shaft or 
many shafts are sunk from the surface, 
and the work goes on from each shaft 
towards both ends, at the same time that 
the two ends are being driven. In this 
way, by means of two shafts a tunnel of 
three miles might be divided into six sec- 
tions of half a mile each, and so in propor- 
tion. But in the case before us the height 
of rock above the tunnel would be as much 
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as 1,500 feet at a distance of less than half 
a mile on the Piedmont side, and almost as 
much on the Savoy side. To sink two 
shafts to a depth of 1,500 feet in an Alpine 
country, and after all leave an interval of 
moré¢ than six miles, was not to be con- 
sidered foramoment. The whole distance 
(7 1-2 miles), must therefore be pierced 
from the two ends. A machine was con- 
trived by M. Maus which, taking advan- 
tage of the water power abundantly avail- 
able on both sides of the mountain, was 
expected to reduce the time required for 
the work by one-fourth, but owing to the 
political events of 1848 this machine was 
never actually put together and used. 
After the disturbed times had passed, and 
when Italy became a kingdom, the engi- 
neers charged with the execution of the 
work had perfected the ingenious and 
most effective machinery that has since 
been used for perforating the rocks. 
Some time, of course, elapsed before oper- 
ations could be carried on with steadiness 
and vigour; but for many years past the 
wt has been going on, not only 
steadily but with gradually increasing 
certainty and facility, and the work is 
now, as we have already seen, almost in a 
complete state. 

A visit to the tunnel works in their 
present state is interesting and instructive, 
and is well worthy of the time and trouble 
involved. Leaving Turin by the evening 
train the journey to Susa in summer time 
is full of interest, the road passing first 
across the plain with the mountains at a 
distance, but soon entering the valley and 
shut in by the lower flanking chain of the 
Alps on each side, with ruins of medieval 
castles occasionally crowning the hills. 
The counterforts of the chain consist of 
serpentine, which is almost immediately 
succeeded by gneissic rocks and mica 
schist, and then by altered schists of the 
oolitic — altogether changed so as to 
resemble the oldest rocks of the. Alps. 
These continue across the mountain axes 
and reach to St. Michel. Picturesque old 
castles and equally picturesque dirty vil- 
lages succeed each other pretty rapidly ; 
the valley is moderately wide and culti- 
vated, and after passing the small town of 
Bussoleno the mountains close in and soon 
the little town of Susais reached. Here 
the main line of railway ends, and when 
the tunnel is completed it will avoid the 
town and present station altogether. The 
works are seen in passing, and are well 
advanced. 

The view of the valley from Susa is very 
striking. Looking from the town there is 
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a vast amphitheatre, almost closed exce 
towards the east, where the torrent of t 
Dora makes its way to join the Po at Tu- 
rin. The narrow gorge up whose sides the 
mountain road rises to reach the pass of 
the Mont Cenis, seems to be shut in en- 
tirely behind, and the upper valley of the 
Dora, turning towards the south, is con- 
cealed from view. The result something 
resembles those curious cirques common in 
the Pyrennees, and the effect is grand. 
Susa itself does not contain much beyond 
a number of hotels, but near it are the re- 
mains of an old triumphal arch, built in 
honour of Augustus a little before the 
Christian era. There is also a cathedral 
of the 12th century, but not much of it 
remains. 

From Susa a diligence takes you to Bar- 
doneche, the point where the tunnel works 
commence on the Piedmont side. The 
road first rises considerably by zigzags to 
a terrace about 170 feet above the valley, 
up to which level there is a large quantity 
of river gravel cut through here and there. 
The views of Susa and the cirque behind 
it are very fine. The road continues to 
rise for a long distance, passing the village 
of Chaumont, a little beyond which is a 
strong fortress destroyed by the French. 
The valley is generally well cultivated, and 
yields corn and fruit, besides a vast amount 
of chestnuts, but it continues to rise stead- 
ily, and where the road descends and 
crosses the river at a distance of about 
eight miles from Susa, the aneroid bar- 
ometer shows a difference of level of 680 
feet. 

The road continues to rise with the val- 
ley and the vegetation changes. The vine 
ceases to ripen a little below 3,000 feet 
above the sea, but the chestnuts remain. 
The wood, however, on the mountain side 
loses by degree its forest character, and 
the river becomes a torrent meandering 
over a wide, rocky and stony bed. The 
scenery is fine and characteristic without 
being strictly mountainous in its aspect, 
and the railroad is seen from time to time, 
now emerging from a tunnel, now creeping 
along the hill side, and occasionally run- 
ning on a bank in the valley. It is evident 
that little fear is felt from accident from 
the torrent, and yet it is equally certain 
that within a short time there has been 
river action at some disiance above the 
river valley on the hill side. A little fur- 
ther on is Oulx, one of the principal places 
in the Dora Valley, and here the road 
branches. The main valley turns to the 
south, and the road continues to a small 
town (Cesanne), where there is a pass over 
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the Mont Genévre to Briancon on the Du- 
rance. The height of the top of the bre 
is 6,560 feet, and the watershed of the Alps 
is here perhaps reduced to the narrowest 
breadth. The other valley is that of Bar- 
doneche. It is comparatively open, and 
lends itself readily enough to the construc- 
tion of the railroad, but the elevation 
above the sea continues to increase rapidly. 
At Oulx it is already 3,340 feet, and at 
Bardoneche 4,380 feet. 

These Alpine valleys are memorable as 
the scene of the contest between the Vau- 
dois Protestants and their Catholic perse- 
cutors, but little now remains of these 
exploits. The sites of the battle fields are 
covered with wheat crops. But the Bar- 
doneche Valley, unlike most of the subor- 

i valleys, which are mere mountain 
gorges, is wide and very convenient, and 
the rise, though considerable, is sp 
over adistance of seven miles. At the end 
of this the mountains are reached and rise 
almost abruptly to a considerable eleva- 
tion. The valley diverges to the right and 
left and retains afterwards a direction al- 
_ at right angles to that observed lower 

wn. 


It is precisely at this point, where an ab- 
rupt barrier rises boldly at the end of a val- 
ley of moderate width, that the works of the 
tunnel commence. In front of, and at 
some little distance from the works, a 
hamlet has risen up for the supply of such 
entertainment as man and beast may re- 
quire in such a place. The accommoda- 
tiop is not first rate, and the beds are 
better supplied with fleas than the kitchen 
with meat. As may be supposed also, 
there is not much choice in the way of 
food, but the traveller does not come to 
Bardoneche to feast, and there is - no 
danger of starvation. The buildings con- 
nected with the works are on a scale pro- 
portionate to the magnitude of the work 
and the length of time it was certain to 
take. They include a capital house and 
offices for the resident engineer, another 
large house including private apartments 
for several persons, and also a casino or 
club for the principal employés. There 
are several other buildings affording ex- 
cellent accommodation. The club is pro- 
vided with a billiard room and news 
room, and is well supplied with everything 
needful. 


Besides the dwelling houses and offices 
there are workshops of various kinds, 
and avery large shop supplied with nu- 
merous lathes and everything required for 
constructing and repairing all the details 
of machinery used in the works. The 
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perforating machines are made and re- 
paired here, and everything needed in the 
way of metal work, not involving extra 
dimensions, is constructed on the spot. 
Immediately outside and also within this 
shop one is struck by the odd appearance 
of gigantic blocks of stone riddled through 
al through with large holes. The stones 
are the hardest and toughest that could be 
found. The holes were bored with the 
steel chisels of the perforating machine. 
Entering the shop and looking around 
among the scores of machines at work, the 
visitor sees in a corner a similar gigantic 
block of extremely hard quartz in which 
comparatively few perforations have been 
made. This block is ready for further ex- 
periment. The slender frame-work of iron 
supporting two instruments like small 
cannon, and working a long mining chisel 


read | placed before it, is one of the machines used 


for boring and intended to illustrate the 
process for the benefit of visitors. Noth- 
ing can apparently be more simple than 
this ingenious contrivance to perforate the 
rock. The power made use of is air 
greatly condensed by a set of large and 
powerful machines, worked by water 
power, and in a series of four 
on the hill side, one below another. The 
same water, falling from one to another, 
works all the machines, and the condensed 
air, retained for a time in vast iron cylin- 
ders in each machine house, is distributed 
by long iron tubes to a convenient spot 
within the works, whence it is conveyed 
to the perforating machines by elastic 
tubes, without losing power by the dis- 
tance to which it is conveyed. 

It is a curious and instructive sight to 
see a workman connect an elastic tube 
of about half an inch diameter with one 
of these machines and watch the result 
when a small tap is turned. A piston- 
rod, werking in an exceedingly small and 
short cylinder, immediately flies backwards 
and forwards with wonderful rapidity, 
regulated by a small but rather heavy fly 
wheel. Immediately a ponderous chisel. 
six or seven feet long, and more than aa 
inch in diameter, is set in motion, and 
having been previously placed in position 
strikes a succession of heavy blows 
against the stone. Fragments begin to 
fly in all directions. Each time that the 
chisel strikes it is withdrawn a little way, 
very slightly turned, and immediately 
strikes again in the same hole. The stone 
experimented upon being of the hardest 
and toughest kind the effect is not seen 
for several strokes; but within two 
minutes, during which the writer watched 
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the experiment, a steel chisel was com- 
pletely blunted and rendered useless, and 
there was a hole made about two inches 
deep in the mass of quartzite placed to 
operate upon. It is evident that nothing 
can resist such an attack; and, indeed, 
holes are bored in this way in an hour that 
would formerly have taken a day. The 
machines occupy very little space, and are 
by no means cumbrous. ey can very 
easily be moved when and where they are 
needed. As many as seventeen are at 
work together in the end of the tunnel 
where the advance is being made. As the 
power is compressed air, they not only 
add no heat to the interior, but render it 
cooler by the absorption of heat during 
expansion. The air, when it escapes, is 
available for ventilation. It would be 
quite impossible to carry steam at a high 
ressure through pipes four miles long, 
t little diminution of force is experi- 
enced in working with the air, although 
all the engines and condensers, as well as 
the cylinders for storing the air, are out- 
side the mouth of the tunnel. The length 
of pipe at present on the Piedmont side 
is about four miles and a quarter. The 
pressure of air commonly employed is 
about six and a half atmospheres, or 
nearly a hundred pounds on the square 
inch. ; 
The entrances of the tunnel at each end 
are not far from the hydraulic machines 
for compressing the air. These, as al- 
ready stated, are arranged in a series ris- 
ing one above another on the mountain 
side, but all communicate with the great 
reservoirs of air and power at the lowest 
level, which is that of the tunnel at its 
entrance. The machines are very fine. 
They were constructed at Liege, at the 
works of the John Cockerill Company, 
and are kept in repair on the spot. The 
water-wheels are magnificent, and hardly 
involve the waste of more than a few 
gallons of water in each revolution, so 
steady is the work, and so well balanced 
the supply and rate of motion. The con- 
trivances for ventilation are not less inter- 
esting, and have hitherto been perfectly 
efficacious; but the temperature of the in- 
terior is very high and the air foul — 
partly from the naturally increased heat 
due to the depth beneath the surface, and 
ly to the large number of human be- 
ings and horses and the repeated firing of 
blasts. The actual temperature is about 
$u° Fahr., and has varied little for some 
time. The works are carried oh inces- 
santly, day and night, summer and winter, 
week-day and Sunday; the only intervals 
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being at the great festivals of the Church. 
The number of hours of idleness is thus 
very small. 

e work-people appear well cared for 
and active. e number at present 
employed at each end, including those 
completing the railway communications, 
amounts to nearly a thousand; but they 
are widely distributed, and you do not see 
wt in any one place. They lodge in the 
hamlets that have arisen close to the works 
at each end, at some distance from the old 
villages of Bardoneche and Modana, which 
preserve their primitive simplicity. 

Having visited the works on the Italian 
side, my companion and myself made, as 
we supposed, distinct arrangements to start 
next morning early to cross the mountain 
pass of La Roux, which connects Bar- 
doneche with Modana. For this purpose 
we ordered mules to be ready at 44m. 
and hoped to get across by ten o’clock. 
We went to in the full expectation of 
finding the animals and guide ready for us 
at the hour appointed; but partly owing 
to the effects of some effervescing muscat 
wine of Asti — the effervescence not being 
of the nature of that met with in cham- 
a partly from having a num- 

r of active and not | > wna companions 
in the r.-om and bed, I did not sleep much, 
and both of us were up and ready to start 
before four. No mules, however, oy ; 
and nothing could be heard of t be- 
yond the fact of their having been ordered 
from the village of Bardoneche, about a 
mile further up the valley through which 
our path up the mountain lay. Thinking 
= e might Se matters, we 
wal on with our luggage, expecting to 
meet them. When we got to ie es 
the church clock was striking four, and we 
hoped that our cattle might be in prepara- 
tion. All was still asdeath. Presently a 
window opened from an upper story in a 
small cabaret, and soon two or three of 
the natives made their appearance, sad- 
died their respective donkeys, and wended 
their way on their daily avocations, what- 
ever these might be. But still no news 
could be heard of our promised animals, 
and we soon determined to hire anything 
we could get. We accordingly made the 
acquaintance of a mule and a very ancient 
donkey, under the care of an old woman 
and a young girl, who were to take us to 
the top of the pass; the donkey being left 
in charge of the little maiden to carry our 
small luggage down to Modana on the other 
side. We started before five, with small 
chance of arriving so soon as we had hoped. 
Very slowly indeed did we proceed up the 
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ravine of La Roux towards the pass. The 
ravine is wild and rugged, and the path 
exceedingly bad. The mule was tolerable, 
but the donkey of very little use; and we 
toiled along, stopping occasionally. The 

ath rises steadily and rapidly ; but there 
is nothing worthy of special remark, ex- 
cept indeed the study of the rocks, which, 
being the same as those cut through in the 
tunnel, were very interesting to the geolo- 

icaleye. We reached the top of the pass 
in about three hours, having risen 3,400 
feet. The village of Bardoneche at the 
bottom of the ascent being 4,340 feet above 
the sea, the pass is therefore 7,740 feet. As 
high up as 5,240 feet we passed a miserable 
village, and there was feeding ground al- 
most to the summit. A few patches of 
snow remained from the winter on both 
sides of the pass, though chiefly on the 
northern side; but there was a good deal 
of snow on the mountains opposite. 

At the top of the pass the view is ex- 
tremely —_ as the mountains of the 
east, including Mont Frejus — masked 
during the ascent—are very well seen, 
and to the west is the Mont Tabor, the 
loftiest point of the chain, rising between 
France, Piedmont and Savoy, to the height 
of more than 10,000 feet above the sea. 
This mountain is surrounded by glaciers. 
Towards the north the view is equally fine, 
including the chain on the other side of 
the Arc valley, but not reaching any of 
the Mont Blanc chain. Seen in the early 
morning, with a mist hovering over the 
summits, forming occasionally into cloud 
and drifting away into space, the effect 
was particularly fine. The descent towards 
Modana is through a valley at first wide 
and terminating upwards in one of the pe- 
culiar semicircular valleys that appear to 

revail in this part of the Alps. The val- 
ey, however, narrows rapidly and becomes 
amere ravine. A number of chalets are 
seen in the upper part of this gorge; and 
there is a oliewn or at least a group of 
nage habitations, in the first hollow. 

When the valley closes in it becomes 
thickly clothed with tree vegetation, and 
here and there are.narrow clefts through 
which water falls in broken cascades. The 
rocks —in some places hard quartzite, in 
others soft gypsum—either project in 
naked jagged fragments, or recede and are 
weathered into heaps of rotten earth. The 
descent takes almost as long as the ascent, 
and fully six hours must be calculated on 
as the time that will elapse between leav- 
ing Barboneche and arriving at Modana. 
The latter part of the descent is a fair 
road, and passes a curious little chapel cut 
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out. of the rock, full of votive offerings, 
where there is a pleasant seat for those de- 
scending or preparing to mount. Near it 
is one of the narrow gorges already al- 
luded to. The scenery is pretty through- 
out, even romantic in some places. 

The level of the tunnel at Modana has 
been already alluded to as being consid- 
erably above that of the valley of the Arc. 
To equalize as far as possible the levels at 
the two ends of the tunnel, the entrance on 
the north or French side, as has been al- 
ready explained, has been placed at a con- 
siderable height above the river, and there- 
fore much higher than the level of the road 
at St. Michel. In other respects there is 
little difference in the arrangements, and 
the constructions both for the works and 
the employés are nearly the same here as 
at Bardoneche. 

So much has now been effected, that the 
final completion of this great work is as 
much a certainty as any engineering opera- 
tion in progress can well be. It has been 
carried through from the beginning with 
great steadiness, and not one of the nume- 
rous drawbacks that might have interfered 
to delay its progress has been experienced. 
The machinery has been so far perfected 
during the construction, that in spite of 
the enormous distance of the power from 
its application, the rate of progress has 
rather increased than diminished. There 
have been no breakages of machinery, no 
falling in of the roof, no rush of water. 
There appear to have been no strikes of 
workmen and no failures in the supply of 
money and material. It remains only that 
the two ends should be happily brought 
together without divergence, to complete 
the good fortune that has hitherto never 
failed. Every precaution has been taken 
for this purpose that could be suggested. 
There are observatories at each end, and 
one on the mountain top immediately above 
the tunnel; but there are great practical 
difficulties in observing, and a very small 
error would become serious when carried 
so great a distance as three or four miles 
of underground work. The approach is 
now so near, that it is no doubt possible 
for sounds to be heard through the inter- 
vening rocks. This has not yet been at- 
tempted, but it is the intention of the en- 
gineers to try the experiment on the first 
occasion when the works are stopped. This 
will afford an additional illustration of the 
very near accomplishment of the under- 
taking. In conducting the work there is 
a small heading or gallery always carried 
on in advance of the great tunnel, and the 
interval between the actual end of the tun- 
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nel and the part bricked in and completed, 
is two or pe hundred yards. It is in 
this last space that the work is of course 
being carried on. * 


* The following figures omatrting the length of 
the tunnel, the rate of progress, and the depth of 
the central part, will be interesting : — 


F 
Portion completed from the north end, 15th 


July, 1870. - e " ‘ 624 
Portion completed from the south end, 15th 
ae. + «+ + » « 1,796 
Uncompleted portion . . . . . 2,674 
Total length of tunnel 40,094 
Fee’ 


Progress of excavation, July 1-15, 1870, north 
sid : 


“| uae" se a 
ow of excavation, July 1-15, 1870, south 
—. « «<< +. ee & 


Total excavation in a fortnight’s work 255 
Maximum month’s work was in May, 1867, on the 
Italian or south side, and amounted to 297 feet. 
The average month’s work from both ends to- 
gether is now about 500 feet. 
The central part of the tunnel is about 5,546 feet 
below the observatory on the summit, and 4,130 





t pee of the machinery 
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Such then is the state and such the his- 
tory of the great tunnel under the Alps. 
It is a work altogether exceptional, being 
the first instance of the perforation of a 
great mountain axis; the first in which an 
important tunnel has been attempted ex- 
clusively from the two ends without shafts ; 
the first in which the ingenious machinery 


eet. | for boring the rock preparatory to blasting 


has been carried into effect. It will prob- 
ably be completed within the time origi- 
nally contemplated. It has been carried 
on throughout by Italians; the original se- 
lection of the site and the suggestion and 

by which it 
as been possible to carry it through in 


a reasonable time, are also Italian. The 


countrymen of Galileo and of a host of 
ingenious inventors known to fame, have 
shown that they are no unworthy descend- 
ants of these great men. 


feet above the sea level. It has been passed on the 
Italian side. 





Tue Escare or A Foucitive IMPERIALIST.— 
Tue story of the Duc de Grammont’s escape from 
France after the disastrous collapse at Sedan is 
so full of romance as to make us feel doubtful 
whether we are really living in the matter-of-fact 
nineteenth century. It is, at all events, says 
the London Globe, worthy of being preserved, 
aud we present our readers with the following 
facts, which we have good reason to believe to 
be perfectly correct : 

The Duc de Grammont, as Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, naturally heard of the Emperor’s 
surrender a day before the news was published 
in Paris. He saw at once that flight was neces- 
sary, as the wrath of the mob was sure to be 
turned against the Ministry, who was responsi- 
ble for the war. He accordingly went to his 
banker’s to provide himself with money and va- 
rious securities, but was informed that the part- 
ner who had charge of his affairs was in the 
country whither the Duc pursued him. The 
partner was found engaged in burying his prop- 
erty in his garden, but returned to Paris and 
delivered up to the Duc de Grammont the papers 
and money which were required. On the next 
day the bad news was published, and the Min- 
ister fled. He sent off a servant in his carriage 
openly, and escaped himself by a private door. 
The mob pursued the carriage, but of course 
found no one in it that they wanted, and the 
Due got safely to Calais. On his arrival there, 
however, a new cause for alarm arose. It was 
necessary for him to produce his passport before 
he could leave the country, and it was evident 
that in this way his identity would be discov- 
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ered, and he himself,as seemed only too prob- 
able, would be arrested and sent back to Paris, 
never to quit it again. The risk, however, had 
to be encountered, and he showed his passport 
to the proper officer, and was, much to his re- 
lief, suffered to go on board the English steamer 
without remark, He at once went to the cabin, 
and, the better to escape notice, pretended to be 
very ill. In a few minutes, however, he felt an 
ominous tap on the shoulder, and looked around 
expecting to find himself # prisoner. He saw 
only the passport officer, who said to him, 
** When you were in office you gave my son an 
appointment. In return for that I have to-day 
let you pass, and thereby in all probability 
saved your life.’? The officer went his way, 
and the Duc de Grammont got safely to Dover. 


Swirtyess or Brrps.— A German paper, 
speaking of the swiftness of various birds, says : 

** A vulture can fly at the rate of 150 miles 
an hour. Observations made on the coast of 
Labrador convinced Major Cartwright that wild 
geese could travel at the rate of 90 miles an 
hour. The common crow can fly 25 miles, and 
swallows, according to Spallangain, 92 miles an 
hour. It is said that a falcon was discovered at 
Malta 24 hours after the departure of Henry IV. 
from Fontainebleau. If true, this bird must 
have flown for 24 hours at the rate of 57 miles 
an hour, not allowing him to rest a moment 
during the whole time, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“WHAT CAN HE WANT?” 


Avuprey and Geoffrey Dynecourt car- 
ried off the exclamations of surprise at 
their absence in a very clever manner, 
aided greatly by Lady Laura’s perfect 
tranquillity regarding their movements. 
She said she certainly ought to scold Mr. 
Dynecourt for permitting Audrey to act 
so foolishly, although, as she remarked to 
those near her, “I quite expected her to 
be missing, for Audrey can’t stand the heat 
of aroom, or of any covered place when 
she has her bonnet on. I remember Lady 
Alfreton taking her to an affair of this 
kind, and she went roaming about the 

rounds, and was absolutely lost.” She 
Sid not mention that this was in the height 
of summer, when most of the people there 
did the same. In her heart, vs Laura 
was very much annoyed at her daughter’s 
conduct, but she was too wise to give 
others a handle against her by betraying 
the slightest vexation. 

“It’s absurd,” thought she, “for Audrey 
to be setting everybody at defiance; and 
Mr. Ford would not probably like to hear 
that she was so entirely engrossed with 
another in his absence. I shall speak to 
her as soon as we are alone.” 

Very soon after this she was expressing 
to Mr. Majoribanks how much she had en- 
joyed his pleasant gathering. Then, lean- 
ing on her host’s arm, she left, distributing 
smiles, adieux, and farewell compliments, 
causing a perfect chorus of, “What a 
charming woman!” to follow her depar- 
ture. 

Mr. Dynecourt escorted Audrey to the 
carriage. Just before it drove off, he 
asked Lady Laura if she would be disen- 
gaged at two o’clock the next day, as he 
wished her to give him a few minutes’ con- 
versation. 

“Certainly, I shall be very pleased to 
see you,” she said, with her most fascinat- 
ing smile. Waiting for a moment, she 
turned suddenly to her daughter, and said, 
“What can he want? I have not been 
speaking about him to anybody, have I?” 

Audrey was glad that her face could not 
beseen. Left with her mother, she did not 
know what to do. ‘Tell her she must; she 
could never let this thunderbolt be launched 
by Geoffrey first. She knew a storm 
would be sure to follow, and thought it 
best to allow some of the violence to be 
spent before he came. Yet how to begin, 
or what to say or do she could not tell. 
To have contemplated a marriage with a 
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rman at any time would have been a 

readful crime; now, when a rich suitor 
was at her feet, the offence would be a 
thousand times greater. 

“T wonder what could have prevented 
Mr. Ford from coming,” continued Lady 
Laura, “I dare say you will have a letter 
ry him to-night. I hope he is not 
i ag 

“T hope not,” returned her daughter. 

“And, Audrey, I must say that I think 
you acted very unwisely to-day in permit- 
ting Mr. Dynecourt to pay you so much 
attention.” 

ta he pay me much attention, mam- 
ma ” 

“Well, you know what I mean. I sup- 
pose if it had not been for the sake of get- 
ting up some stupid sort of flirtation with 
him, you would not have gone roaming in- 
to the garden, or to some distant green- 
house, or wherever you did go. I made 
the best of it, but I assure you I was not 
pleased ; and, let me tell you, nobody can 
afford to set people’s tongues at nought 
before marriage.” 

“Can they afterwards? because if so, I 
shall get married as soon as possible.” 

“Well, of course, when a woman has a 
husband, and a good house, and her posi- 
tion is established, people are very lenient 
to her peculiarities. If you choose to 
make a friend of one person then, do so; 
though, remember, it’s rather a task to 
turn a bear into a domestic animal,” and 
Lady Laura laughed at her own sharp- 
ness. 

“T don’t quite understand the allusion,” 
said Audrey. 

“Don’t you, dear?” replied Lady Lau- 
ra playfully. “ Well, you know I always 
look upon Mr. Dynecourt as having some- 
thing of the savage about him, and one 
never knows when the nature of such peo- 
ple will peep out.” 

“TI am sorry you do not like him,” replied 
her daughter. 

“Oh! I like him well enough; and if he 
is to be a favourite of yours, my dear 
child, rest assured I shall never interfere 
with you.” 

“Then is securing my regard the same 
as securing yours, mamma?” 

“ Of course it will be, love.” 

“But is it now?” 

“ Yes, decidedly.” 

“Then in that case, I need not hesitate 
to tell you why Mr. Dynecourt is coming 
to see you to-morrow,” said Audrey; her 
heart beat very fast, and she felt desper- 
ately nervous; but it was of no use wait- 
ing; she had better have it over — “and 
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that is because he wants your consent to 
marry me.” 

Lady Laura paused for a moment to 
take in the words fully, then she laughed, 
“Marry you! well, that is a good joke. 
Has he never heard about Mr. Ford?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, my dear, you are carrying the 
thing a great deal too far. I had no idea 
that there was any flirtation going on be- 
tween you; but I think you might have 
spared me the trouble of answering him. 
If you did not want to make an enemy of 
the man, you need not have said you did 
not care for him. You could have given 
him to understand that you had already 
accepted Mr. Ford.” 

“ But I have not accepted Mr. Ford.” 

“Well, perhaps not in words, but you 
mean to marry him.” 

“No, I do not.” 

“ Not intend to marry Mr. Ford ?” 

“No, mamma, and I “5! as well tell you 
all, at once. Mr. Ford has proposed to 
me, and I have refused him ; and Mr. Dyne- 
court has asked me to marry him, and I 
have accepted him.” 

“ Audrey!” almost screamed Lady Laura, 
“you’re mad; I’m positive you are, you 
wicked! bad! abandoned girl! you must 
be. I don’t believe it’s true, you’re only 
saying this to worry and annoy me, and I 
can’t stand it; your conduct already has so 
upset my nerves that I feel as if the slight- 
est strain would make me break down alto- 
gether.” 

“Mamma, I am very sorry. I know I 
told you very abruptly, but it is better 
that you should know the truth.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, then, that 
what you have just said is true, and that 
you really intend to act in this way?” 
asked Lady Laura, speaking very slowly. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Then you never shall!” exclaimed her 
mother. “I'd rather put you into a luna- 
tic asylum than allow you to marry that 

nniless, senseless beggar. Never, Au- 

rey, never shall you marry that man.” 

“Of course, I am prepared for your be- 
ing very angry, and very ay 
mamma. I have no doubt were I in your 
place I should be the same. Perhaps just 
now it is useless for me to say how sorry I 
am to grieve you, still I am truly sorry; 
but don’t say I shall never marry Mr. 

ecourt. Listen to reason, mamma.” 

“T will listen to nothing; and you had 
better write and tell him not to dare to 
come near me, or I'll have him put out of 
the house —the impertinent, presuming, 
red-headed fellow.” 
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The latter epithet was too much for Au- 
drey’s gravity, the absurdity of such a re- 
flection being cast upon Geoffrey’s tawny 
locks turned her anger at once, and she 
said, in a softened voice — 

“T know, mamma, my choice must ap- 
re to you to be unaccountable, but when 

tell you I love this man well enough, I 
believe, to beg my very bread with him, 
surely, with such a feeling in my heart, 
you will not counsel me to marry Mr. 
Ford.” 

“You ought to marry Mr. Ford, and 
have no feeling in your heart.” 

“ Quite so; and as long as I had no feel- 
ing I was willing to become his wife — but 
now I would rather jump into the river 
than do so.” 

“And I would rather see you lyin 
there than disgraced. Oh, what have 
done, that my children should treat me so 
shamefully! But as you have no thought 
for me, [ will have none for you, and I'll 
tell every one that you’re mad, and your 
new lover shall have anice account of your 
former conduct. I'll tell him how you 
have deceived and cajoled others, — that 
your love for him is only a pretence; that 
you have no heart, and never had one.” 

“ All that will fall on deaf ears, mamma; 
he knows my best and my worst, and, 
thank God, he is content to take me as I 
am. But understand, mamma, although I 
wish to give you all the obedience and re- 
spect that you are entitled to, yet I intend 
to marry Geoffrey Dynecourt; therefore I 
trust you will not force me to do anything 
which might give rise to scandal. I am 
content to wait your time, to take your 
advice, to follow out any plan you may 
think best, but I intend to marry Geoffrey 
Dynecourt; and I also intend the world to 
know it.” 

“Oh yes, publish your disgrace as soon 
as possible.” 

“Do not speak in that way, mother, for 
love has so softened me that I long to 
throw my arms round you, and sob out my 
happiness;” and she hid her face in her 
hands and cried bitterly. 

“If you had made a proper choice I 
should have been very pleased to have re- 
ceived any proof of your affection. But 
when I remember how you have deceived 
me, by never saying one word of this, and 
leading me to suppose that you would 
marry Mr. Ford, I can put little faith in 
either your love or your tears. What I 
can possibly say to that man I know not. 
I fully expect he will threaten us with an 
action, and I cannot blame him if he does.” 

“You need not fear Mr. Ford troubling 
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"oe he was far kinder to me than you 
ve been, mamma.” 

“Very glad to get quit of his bargain,” 
sneered her ladyship; “and I am sure no 
one need wonder at it. You seem to 
think that you are somebody, to encour- 
age and lead people on, and then refuse 
them; but I can tell you the world won’t 
be so ready to believe your story. Com- 
mon sense will tell people that, unless you 
are mad —as I believe you are — it is not 
very probable that a passé woman of thirty, 
without good looks or accomplishments — 
for I don’t know what you can do — would 
refuse a man whose only folly is, that with 
such a fortune as his he has not aimed 
higher. Lady Inverlochy would have 
jumped at him for one of her girls; and 
as for the Grahams, they were after him 
like a pack of hounds.” 

“Well, mamma,” said Audrey, smiling, 
“now they can try their chance. I will 
promise not to interfere with any one, if 
they will only let me alone.” 

“Qh, yes! just like your selfish nature,” 
exclaimed her mother. “ As long as your 
wishes are gratified you never consider 
other people. It will be very pleasant for 
me to hear the sneers and innuendoes of 
women whose daughters have made excel- 
lent matches. I know their way of sup- 
posing it is a love-match, and adding, 
‘What else could it be for?’ A polite 
reminder that they are quite aware of the 

verty of the whole affair. What your 
Cooter will say, I do not know.” 

“Say! What can he say? I am sure 
he did all he could to put me against Mr. 
Ford.” 

“That is only because men always un- 
derrate what they consider secure. You'll 
find he will not be so delighted to have a 
brother-in-law whose present position I 
consider to be only one step above that of 
a tradesman.” 

Audrey laughed outright. “ Well, mam- 
ma, that is just what I want you to see — 
that, after all, Geoffrey is in advance of 
Mr. Ford.” 

Lady Laura shrugged her shoulders, 
saying, if they had come to quibbling about 
words, it was time to put a stop to the 
conversation. She sat silent for a few 
minutes before they reached home, step 
out of the carriage, and betook herself to 
her own room, Son which she did not 
emerge during the rest of the evening. 

Audrey sat considering how she could 
best soften her mother’s wrathful indigna- 
tion, and keep her rather sharp tongue in 
check, during the interview which she so 
much dreaded for Geoffrey Dynecourt. 
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His poverty, she feared, would be rather a 
sore subject with him when made the tar- 
get for all the arrows with which her 
mother intended to pierce him. If Charles 
were only at hand, she thought he might 
make matters smoother for her. So, after 
thinking over it she wrote and asked him 
to help her. Lady Laura was similarly 
employed ; so the same post conveyed two 
letters to Captain Verschoyle, both of them 
begging him to return home at once. Au- 
drey’s said — 


** Dearest CHARLIE,—For the sake of old 
days, give me your help. Something has hap- 
pened which has made mamma very angry, and 
she will not listen to me, or to sense or reason. 
To you she would probably pay more attention; 
will you therefore come home as soon as you 
can, and try to set matters straight between us? 

** Ever your loving sister, 
** AUDREY.”’ 

** P.S.—I cannot explain anything in a let- 
ter; but I am so happy, and I am longing to 
hear some one say they are glad to hear it.’’ 


Lady Laura wrote :— 


**My peaR Cuaries,— Audrey has gone 
mad; quite mad, I believe. Ican give you no 
explanation of her conduct in a letter. As I 
trust it may still be hushed up, I do not like to 
say a word on paper; but I must see you. So 
make any excuse you like to Mr. Egerton, and 
return at once to 

** Your affectionate, but really distracted 

mother, 
** LauRA VERSCHOYLE.”’ 
1 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
RED-COAT ASSURANCE. 


ABIGAIL FLETCHER, Patience Fox’s only 
sister, was a tiny, fragile, dark-eyed little 
woman, with a stout will and opinion of her 
own, a quick vivacious temperament, and 
a general interest in the affairs of all her 
friends and acquaintances. Most people 
in and about York knew the Fletchers. 
Therefore when Dorothy told Mr. Egerton 
she was going to visit her aunt, he made 
greater friends with her, telling her he 
remembered her mother well, and adding, 
“Though I have not a shake-hands ac- 
quaintance with your aunt, we know each 
other.” 

To Captain Verschoyle the old gentle- 
man was not disposed to be quite so amia- 
ble, and to Dorothy’s horror Charles re- 
ceived two or three decided snubs. When 
they reached the station Miss Fletcher was 
waiting for Dorothy. Mr. Egerton jumped 
out and told her that he had been en- 
trusted by Mr. Crewdson with the care of 
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her niece, and he had much pleasure in 
finding that York could claim an interest 
in the young lady, “for her face does as 
much credit to it as her mother’s did be- 
fore her.” 

This led to a conversation about Pa- 
tience and old days, during which Dorothy 
and Captain Verschoyle found time to say 
a few words to each other and to arrange 
a meeting. 

“But you must introduce me to your 
aunt,” said Charles. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dorothy, feeling very 
nervous about performing this ceremony. 
A pause occurred, and she began, “ Aunt 
Abigail, this is Charles Verschoyle. Moth- 
er knows him,” she added timidly. 

“ That’s right, Miss Fox, back him up 
with a good reference; I am sure his ap- 
pearance requires it,” said Mr. Egerton. 

Fortunately Aunt Abigail knew the 
eccentric character of Mr. Egerton, so 
without replying to this comment she held 
out her hand to Captain Verschoyle, made 
a few remarks to him, and, asking Dorothy 
if she were quite ready, entered the fly 
which was waiting for them. 

The two gentlemen watched the fly till 
it was out of sight, and Mr. Egerton taking 
his god-son’s arm, walked on for a few 
minutes in silence, and then said — 

“ When I unearthed you twice near Miss 
Fletcher’s, why couldn't you have told me 
what took you in that direction? What 
need was there for trumping up a story 
about Hartop? I suppose you aren’t 
ashamed of knowing the girl, are you?” 

“ Ashamed!” said Captain Verschoyle, 
showing through his bronzed skin the 
colour which the question brought to his 
cheeks ; “I don’t quite understand you.” 

“ Oh, that is a pity!” replied Mr. Eger- 





ton, with a sneer. “You're so uncom- 
monly sharp generally, particularly in 7 
ceiving other people when you have a 
game of your own on hand. Ha, ha! f he; 
suddenly roared, “I can’t help laughing 
when I think of your face; I never saw a 
fellow so chop-fallen in my life. So you, 
thought I didn’t know you were going to 
Leeds?” 
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to know this girl? Whois she? What’s 
her father?” 

Captain Verschoyle tried to cover his 
vexation by pretending to be amused. 
“Upon my word, sir, one would imagine 
that you thought I had some serious de- 
sign upon the young lady, whom I know 
because she is the sister of Mrs. Hanbury, 
of Fryston Grange.” 

“Well, then, who is the father of Mrs. 
Hanbury of Fryston Grange? and who’s 
Hanbury? You don’t think I forget your 
ways of asking everybody’s pedigree, that 
after eating their dinners and drinking 
their wines you may turn up your aristo- 
cratic noses at them and their belongings. 
I know you’re beating about the bush, 
Charlie, so you may as well tell me wheth- 
er he’s a tallow-chandler, or a cheese- 
monger ; for, fortunately for us, card-play- 
ing, racing, betting, or most other ways of 
getting money under false pretences, are 
not popular professions among the middle- 
classes yet.” 

Captain Verschoyle saw that he had 
better answer in a straightforward manner, 
so he said — 

“Mrs. Hanbury’s husband is acorn mer- 
chant in London, and her father is a cloth 
dealer in the West of England.” 

“West of England! What do you 
mean by the West of England?” 

“ Why, Plymouth.” 

“Why don’t you say Plymouth, then? 
That’s where you were sick so long after 
landing in England. Oh, so you made the 


acquaintance there.” 

“Really, sir, you are making a at 
deal out of nothing,” said Captain Coe 
choyle, losing his temper. “Out of mere 
courtesy I call upon a young lady, to ask 
if she has any commissions for her sister, 
and you twist it about and question me, 
as if you thought I were going to propose 
to her immediately.” 

“No; I’ve not got that thought in my 
head, Charlie. But I have this one, you 
have a good many philandering ways 
about you which a girl like that. doesn’t 
understand. The young fellows she has 
been accustomed to, haven’t been blessed 


“] really did not think or care about it. | with your red-coat assurance, so they don’t 
Miss Fox’s sister has shown me a great/|take it for granted that anything becomes 


deal of kindness, and knowin 
should probably see her in town, I thought 
it would only be civil to call and inquire 
for the young lady.” a 
“You're your father’s own son, Charlie, 

said the old gentleman. “You've a pre- 
cious awkward way of telling a lie. Now 

our mother does it handsomely ; but then 





it’s a woman’s trade. How did you come 


that I:them. Why,she’s a baby compared to the, 


women you're accustomed to. Her blush- 
ing smiles and tears come as quickly as 
sunshine and cloud on an April morning.” 

“ You're speaking plainly, sir.” 

“Yes, I generally do, particularly to 
you, my boy ; but I never yet left you ina 
scrape if I could get you out.” 

“That you never did,” replied Captain 
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Verschoyle, his anger vanishing as he re- 
membered the many substantial acts of 
kindness he had received from his god- 
father. “Now, tell me what's all this 
about, and what do you mean?” 

“Why this — that that girl has caught 
your fancy, and you want her to be equally 
taken with you. Well, you’ve no inten- 
tion of marrying her, and some fine day 
the time for pate comes. Until you are 
out of her sight, of course you are heart- 
broken; but after that you are consoled 
by a cigar, or a new friend; while she frets 
and pines after you, smiles and rejects an 
honest man who would have tried to make 
her happy, and finally becomes a discon- 
tented wife, or a soured old maid.” 

“In this case, although all you say were 
true, I could not marry the young lady. 
Quakers don’t permit their f snsee. Hon to 
marry soldiers, I believe. I remember 
hearing Miss Fox say, that nothing would 
induce her to disobey her parents in such 
a matter.” 

Mr. Egerton looked at his companion 
sharply from under his shaggy eyebrows; 
but Captain Verschoyle avoided the scru- 
tiny, and calling his attention to some 
other matter, the subject for the time 
dropped. 

At Darington Captain Verschoyle found 
the letters from Audrey and his mother, 
and as he dressed for dinner he speculated 
sometimes on what could be wrong with 
his sister; but more frequently on what 
he should do about Dorothy. “Entreat 
her to marry me if I stay here, I know; 
for after parting with her I found myself 
thinking how I could best manage it, and 
it was wonderful how my hopes of military 
glory faded b2fore the rosy sun which illu- 
mined ‘Love in a cottage.’ I wish I had 
never seen the child — the idea of sacrific- 
ing a sweet pretty creature like her to 
that prim-faced Crewdson; a fellow with 
no more sense than he was born with — 
nothing of the man about him —a fine 
specimen of a lover, in truth. What can 
some parents be thinking of? They don’t 
care who their children marry so long as 
they get rid of them; and I suspect old 
Fox is one of that kind. Perhaps Crewd- 
son has money —I shouldn’t wonder — it 
generally falls to the lot of wooden-headed 
mummies to get all they want. Now if I 
had a decent income I’d snap my fingers at 
the world, and marry who I please; as it 
is, I don’t know what to do. I don’t see 
that I am to blame now, because I have 
offered to give up a for her, and 
she won't have me. She says that her 
father wouldn’t give his consent, and that 
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she would not ask him. I can’t do more 
than that, and, as Egerton says, it’s no use 
making the child discontented. I be- 
lieve I shall feel the breaking off more 
than she will: but it is more for her sake 
than for my own —she says we could not 
be happy ;” and then Captain Verschoyle 
discontentedly flung his boots to the other 
end of the room, and himself into a chair, 
exclaiming, “I’m a terribly unlucky fellow 
in love affairs. Whenever hearts are 
trumps I’m safe to hold a bad hand.” 

While Captain Verschoyle indulged in 
these reflections, Dorothy was engaged in 
the difficult task of telling Aunt Abigail 
that she no longer thought of marrying 
Josiah Crewdson. She feared her father 
would be disappointed, but she found it 
impossible. Aunt Abigail was not in any 
way surprised, as notwithstanding all 
Josiah’s good qualities, his appearance and 
manners were decidedly against him. 
vain, however, did she try to discover any 
new lover who had driven the old one 
from her niece’s mind. Dorothy kept 
guard over her lips, and not until she was 
alone did she permit herself to review the 
event of the day. The sweetest words 
echoed in her memory were those of 
Charles Verschoyle when he said that he 
would give up anything for her sake — 
even his profession; and that he would 
try and be a Friend. Oh! if he would do 
that, her father could not say no; it would 
not be right of him to refuse without a 
just cause. And thinking over all he had 
told her she tried to stifle her conscience, 
and to reconcile with her principles what 
she had done. She was not quite easy 
about Kezia Crewdson and shuddered to 
think of her having seen them. “I will 
tell father that I did not act rightly,” she 
thought, “and how sorry I was after. I 
do not deserve the happiness which I trust 
is yet in store for me.” 

e following morning Dorothy tried to 
persuade herself that she was really very 
tired, and unable to accompany her aunt 
during her usual walk. Nevertheless, as 
she sat alone, she started up and listened 
nervously to every ring of the bell, as if 
expecting a visitor, until Jane announced 
Captain Verschoyle. He had brought 
Miss Fletcher some flowers, he said, and 
wanted to know if Dorothy had any mes- 
sage for her sister, as he was unexpectedly 
recalled to London. All this was told 
while Jane was in the room; but as soon 
as she had left it Captain Verschoyle , 
seated himself nearer to Dorothy, saying, 
“Tt is so annoying, just when I wanted to 
stay with you; but I shall only be gone a 
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few days, and 
when I return 

“I don’t know — perhaps so,” she an- 
swered, trying not to betray her anguish 
at hearing him speak of going away. 

Now in this Captain Verschoyle was act- 
ing contrary to his nature, which was sin- 
cere and honourable of its kind: but his 
bringing up could not be thrown aside in 
a day. Although love was undermining 
the fabric of selfishness and pride which 
contact with thé world had built up with- 
in him, every now and then his training 
rebelled, and his temper suffered. This 
made him say somewhat sharply, “ Reall 
you seem indifferent on the subject. 
fancied it might be of some slight import- 
ance to you.” ; 

“ Charles, what dost thou mean?” she 
said, looking at him surprised and sorrow- 
ful 


ae will, of course, be here 


» 


“Why,” he answered, working himself 
into a heat, and glad to find some one on 
whom to fling a portion of the accusing 
burden which tormented him, “I mean that 
it is very hard upon a man, after having 
given all his love, to find that he has no 


influence. Of course I should not ask you | 


to disobey your father, when doing so 


would make you miserable, but I hardly | 
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comfort her, perhaps it would be best to 
strive with gentle tenderness to show her 
how impossible it was for him to give up 
his profession, and if she were certain that 
her father would not give his consent to 
their marriage, why it would be useless 
to ask it. Though it broke both their 
hearts, he supposed they must part, and 
once apart, it would be easier for each to 
forget. 

Dorothy, by making the proposal her- 
self, without waiting for all those caresses 
which were to dull the pain of separation, 
had overthrown this plan, to Captain 
Verschoyle’s great annoyance. He said 
all the reproachful things he could to her, 
and while she sat listening, still and mo- 
tionless, he had a desire to shake her as he 
would do a refractory child. , Finally say- 
ing that they were evidently in no mood 
for companionship, he took up his hat, and 
wishing her “good morning,” dashed out 
of the room. And then, with the incon- 
sistency of a lover, he waited to see if she 
would not come after him imploring the 
forgiveness he was longing now to give 
her. His heart smote him sharply as he 
thought that perhaps the dear little thing 
was crying. What a horrid temper he 
had! He would go back and tell her he 


expected to find that you had determined | never meant her to believe one word that 


to give up nothing for me.” 

“But thou saidst, that for me thou 
wouldst give up being a soldier.” 

“ Yes, that is it; Jam to give up every- 





he had said. And it would be so delicious 
to know that she could not part in that 
way; and to hear her asking to be for- 
given. Hewastempted totry. He would 





thing for you, but you give up nothing in| open the outer door, and if that did not 

return. My profession, in spite of all you | bring her to him he would go back imme- 

may have been taught to the contrary, is diately. So, putting this thought into ex- 

an honourable one; and so dear to me that ecution, he with some unnecessary clatter 

no woman who truly loved me wonld de- | opened the house door, and then gave vent 

sire me to make such a sacrifice for her | to an exclamation, for on the steps stood 
ake.” Josiah Crewdson. 

Dorothy did not turn her white face to- 
wards him, - - said, a Then — = 
not mean what thou saidst yesterday ?” 

“ Of course I meant it, and mean it still, ey Caen 
if you insist.” On the Thursday following that on 

“No; I have no thought of insisting.’ which Dorothy had left Fryston Grange, 
We will forget yesterday, and will do what Nathaniel Fox walked to King’s-heart in a 
I always knew to be right. Thou and I state of great mental excitement and per- 
are different in every way. It was no fault turbation. 
of thine that I loved thee. I could not} Patience was sitting in the little morn- 
help it; but I should have striven against ing room when her husband entered, and 
it,and then all this would not have hap- one glance at his face told her that some- 
pened.” thing of importance had gone wrong. He 

By this time Captain Verschoyle was looked round, and thinking they might be 
not only enraged with himself, but also overheard by the gardener, who was work- 
with Dorothy. He had come there with ing near the window, and by — who 
the intention of announcing his departure, | was engaged in the dining-room, he said — 
and had pictured Dorothy’s distress at| “Patience, I desire to speak to thee. 
hearing of it. He had said to himself,| Come up-stairs.” 
that while he was ttying to soothe and! She obeyed, following Nathaniel into 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
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their own room, the door of which he shut. 
Then, turning round so as to face his wife, 
he demanded — 

“Hav’n’t I heard thee speak of Charles 
Verschoyle — who is this young man?” 

“He is the person who fainted once in 
the shop at Heneuh. He afterwards 
came here to thank me, or rather Judith, 
whom he took for me, for my kind atten- 
tion to him. When Dorothy and I went 
to London we met him accidentally at the 
railway station. As I told thee, he took 
care of us till Grace arrived. She, think- 
ing he was a friend of ours, invited him to 
dinner, and at Fryston we met again. 
Why dost thou ask ?” 

athaniel took no notice of his wife’s 
question, but walked up and down in deep 
meditation while she sat waiting for the 
reply which she knew would come. At 
last stopping before her he said — 

“Something has occurred to-day which 
never happened in our family before, Pa- 
tience. have been taken to task, re- 
buked, and admonished concerning my 
conduct and the conduct of my daughter.” 

“ Nathaniel!” exclaimed Patience. “For 
what reason?” 

“Joshua Prideaux came to me to-day, 
and asked to have some private talk with 
me. He then showed me a letter from 
John Millar of Leeds, stating that it was 
with much pain and surprise that he in- 
formed him that I, Nathaniel Fox, had 
dealt in an underhand and unfriendly way 
with Josiah Crewdson. Because that 
while I was allowing him to suppose that 
my daughter would one day become his 
wife, I had already given my consent to 
her marrying Charles Verschoyle, a man 
who is a soldier. Now, Patience, hast thou 
heard anything of this? What does it 
mean?” And Nathaniel’s stern face 
seemed to darken with the inward resent- 
ment which such a scandal aroused. 

“T am as much amazed as thou art, dear. 
Who can have made such an imputation 
upon us?” 

“That is the extraordinary part. Jo- 
siah Crewdson told his sisters so in justi- 
fication of Dorothy’s unwarrantable be- 
haviour to this man, while she was staying 
at Holberton.” 

“ Nathaniel !” said Patience, “doth not 
this show thee the falsehood of the whole 
thing? Our Dorothy behave in an un- 
seemly manner, and Josiah Crewdson 
obliged to screen her!” 
smiled in her incredulity and staunch be- 
lief in her child’s rectitude. 

“Of course,” he replied, “I know some- 
thing is false. Why, Patience, if I thought 


And Patience |: 
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that in one month my child could forget 
her training, principles, and obedience to 
us, ’d ——” 

But Patience caught him by the arm. 

“ Hush, dear,” she said; “parents with 
as little expectation of a trial as we our- 
selves, have had one. I believe nothing 
against Dorothy. But if the time ever 
came when we must, we would, I know, 
try to follow the example of a Father who 
is ever tender towards erring children. 

But Nathaniel seemed not to hear. He 
shook her hand off, and continued his 
moody walk. 

“T shall write to Josiah and to Grace,” 
he said; “and thou hadst better tell thy 
sister Abigail that Dorothy must come 
home at once. If such reports as these are 
being circulated, it is better that she were 
under our own eyes. Oh, why did we let 
her go there, Patience? The girl was 
happy and contented, and would have con- 
tinued so until a worthy man took her for 
his wife. I was overruled, but I doubted 
my judgment. I knew that the world, 
with its snares and pitfalls, was no place 
for an innocent girl.” 

“Thy theory is wrong, as I often tell 
thee,” said Patience, hoping to divert his 
mind by argument. “Thou art ever con- 
founding ignorance and innocence, both of 
which may exist without the other. IfI 
have any fear for Dorothy, it is because 
she has never been shown many things 
which might serve to guard her against 
herself.” 

Nathaniel shook his head. 

“What sort of a person is this young 
man Verschoyle? ” 

“ He is not a very young man. He looks 
older than he is, perhaps, by being bronzed 
with the sun. He has a very winning, 
kindly manner, and I think I might say he 
would do nothing dishonourable.” 

“Dishonourable!” echoed Nathaniel 
contemptuously ; “that, probably, means 
that he may be godless, immoral, and un- 
principled, so long as he does not break 
rules set up by libertines like himself.” 

“Thou art judging with undue harsh- 
ness. I know nothing of Charles Vers- 
choyle beyond exchanging the passing 
civilities of every-day life with him. But 
it would not be fair to receive civilities 
from all denominations, and yet believe 
that good motives can only dwell in mem- 
bers of our own Society.” 

But Nathaniel was too thoroughly an- 
noyed to listen calmly to anything like 
reason from his wife. He could not bear 
to think that a man like Joshua Prideaux 








should have it in his power to administer 
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a rebuke to him, and take him to task as 
he had done, for permitting his daughter 


to be the engaged wife of a soldier. He 
—_— such a thing! when he had invaria- 

ly used every effort to support all Peace 
movements and to discourage war. And 
this the Society both at Leeds and Ply- 
mouth well knew. So he wrote to Josiah 
Crewdson, demanding information respect- 
ing all that he had been charged with. 
He also wrote to Grace, desiring to know 
what intimacy existed between Dorothy 
and Charles Verschoyle, and whether she 
knew where the young man then was. 

Patience wrote a long and guarded let- 
ter to Dorothy, telling her that she had 
better return home at once, and another 
letter to her sister Abigail, informing her 
a little more fully of her secret uneasi- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE QUAKER’S QUIXOTIC LOVE. 


NATHANIEL Fox’s letter being directed 
to Holberton Hall, with a view to Josiah 
reading it to his sisters, he did not receive 
it before he left for York. His visit to 
Dorothy, therefore, only proceeded from 
Josiah’s own fears, rather than from any 
knowledge of what was taking place. 

When Captain Verschoyle so unexpect- 
edly opened Abigail Fletcher’s door, Josiah 
fancied the whole matter was settled. He 
wondered at seeing Dorothy run up-stairs 
without paying any attention to either of 
them. He said he hoped Captain Vers- 
choyle was well, and informed him that 
they were having seasonable weather. 
His nervous loquacity being stopped by 
Captain Verschoyle asking him somewhat 
sharply if he were “going in,” Josiah 
jumped on one side. 

“ Oh, thanks,” said “em Verschoyle 
impatiently, “because 1 am going out. 
Good morning.” And the gallant officer 
walked away, anathematizing Quakers 
generally, and “that fool Crewdson” in 
particular. 

Josiah lingered about and finally went 
into the room which Dorothy had vacated, 
and waited for her to come down-stairs. 
His mind was filled with sickening anxiety 
lest Aunt Abigail should return — Captain 
Verschoyle, hoping that Josiah might take 
the hint, having said she was out. Once 
or twice he got up to ring the bell, but sat 
down again. ‘ At length, when he had 
quite made up his mind that he would 
send word that he was there and could not 
stay long, Dorothy appeared, saying that 
she feared she had exhausted his patience, 
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but Josiah declared she had not in the 
least done so. Then they indulged in a 
little irrelevant conversation, until Josiah 
feeling that he could no longer delay what 
he had come purposely to announce, sud- 
denly got up, looked out of the window, 
and then returned to his place to say — 

“Oh, Dorothy! I suppose thou hast 
altered thy mind?” 

“How?” For Dorothy was in no talk- 
ing mood. She was in the dull state of 
grief when everything is heard and done 
with an effort, inducing one to sit still, 
silent and stunned. 

“T mean that I met Charles Verschoyle 
at the door, so I thought that perhaps 
Oh, Dorothy, do not mind telling me. 
Thou hast changed thy mind and wilt 
marry him — is it not so?” 

“ — 

“But he has written to thy father. 
Thou wilt tell him of it?” 

Dorothy shook her head. 

Poor Josiah! he wondered what he 
should do. How could he inform her that 
Kezia had told him of the scene which she 
had witnessed in the drawing-room? 
More than that, how could he tell her that 
his sisters had made it their business to 
a among Friends the report of Doro- 
thy Fox’s engagement to a soldier, while 
they and their brother regarded her as his 
future wife? Nathaniel would be certain 
to tax her with it, and was it not better 
that she should be in some way prepared. 

“Dorothy,” he began again—and he 
drew an imaginary pattern on the carpet 
with his foot, that fm might be quite cer- 
tain he was not looking at her —“ Kezia, 
+ tee looked at thee through the win- 

ow.” 

Dorothy uttered a sharp cry of pain. 

“ Oh, thou wilt not mind me, Dorothy 
he added quickly. “I did not listen to 
what she said, only sisters made a great 
deal of it. They are not like we are, thou 
knowest, and they thought I should speak 
to thy father; and so I said that he knew 
it, as Charles Verschoyle was to be thy 
husband. I did not know what to say, 
and I knew he would ask thy father for 
thee.” 

“ Oh, will they tell father ?” said Dorothy 
piteously. 

“No, I don’t think so, only he may hear 
what I said.” 

“Why didst thou say so, Josiah? Oh, 
what shall I do, father will never forgive 
me! Qh, Josiah, do help me!” 

This appeal seemed to nerve Josiah to 
the utmost. “Dorothy,” he said, “thou 
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knowest that whatever I did for thee, I did 
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it thinking it the best thing to do. I 
thought perhaps thou hadst changed thy 
mind. As it is, if Charles Verschoyle has 
not asked thy father, he will do so now, 
though he and thou shouldst both refuse 
him.” 

“I shall not see him again,” she said. 
“He was angry to-day because I knew 
father would refuse, and so he left me.” 
And the fresh grief, pressing on old sor- 
rows newly awakened, Dorothy broke 
down, declaring she deserved it all. “I 
have forgotten everything, and deceived 
every one,” she cried, —“ father, and him, 
and thee, and now I must bear the punish- 
ment.” And, in her shame and grief, she 
hid her face in her hands. 

Josiah entreated her not to give way. 
He was certain, he said, that he could pre- 
vent her father from being very angry, 
but she had better let Charles Verschoyle 
write to him. 

Not knowing Josiah’s reasons for urging 
this, Dorothy declared such a thing to be 
impossible, as she had given Captain Vers- 
choyle her decision, and they had, she 
feared, parted for good. Aunt Abigail’s 
voice was now heard, and Dorothy had 
only time to run away, fearing that her 
eyes, red with weeping, might attract her 
aunt’s attention. 

When she again made her appearance, 
she complained of a headache, and Aunt 
Abigail coupling her silence and depression 
with Josiah’s visit, concluded that he had 
been further urging hissuit. He remained 
to an early dinner with them, and vainly 
endeavoured to “— again to Dorothy. 
But Aunt Abigail, having made up her 
mind that the dear child should not be 
worried any further, gave him no oppor- 
tunity, and he was obliged to leave md 
still uncertain how he should act for the 
best. 

Josiah was quite aware of Dorothy’s 
position, and how her conduct would be 
viewed among Friends. She would be re- 
garded henceforth as a forward, frivolous 
girl, unworthy to be trusted, and not prop- 
erly endowed with maidenly reserve. This 
would be the opinion of the most charita- 
ble, but those who lacked the chief Chris- 
tian virtue would probably not spare her 
in thought and word; and to a proud man 
like Nathaniel, this scandal would be bit- 
ter indeed. How could it be lessened? 
A brilliant idea entered Josiah’s mind. 
Surely, if Charles Verschoyle loved Doro- 
thy as well as he did — he would be equally 
anxious that no breath of scandal should 
dim the purity of her actions. Josiah felt 
that he could explain the whole circum- 
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stances to him, and ask him to write to 
Nathaniel. Her father would then screen 
Dorothy by saying his consent had been 
asked to her marriage, but that he had 
withheld it on account of differences of 
principles. 

Many men would have sneered at the 
young Quaker’s Quixotic love. They would 
have doubted its existence, perhaps, and 
considered that to have seen the girl who 
had refused him well served out, would be 
sweeter revenge than trying to spare her 
anxiety or sorrow. But this was not Jo- 
siah’s nature; he had always thought that 
Dorothy would find it hard to love him, 
and he cared for her none the less because 
his fears now had been realized. True he 
did not go through all these interviews and 
communings with himself without many a 
sad heart-ache and regret; but even these 
did not make him feel bitter to her. If a 
slight shadow ever had come over him, one 
look at her had charmed it away. Captain 
Verschoyle, however, acted on him in a con- 
trary manner; his presence caused flames 
of anger and hatred to spring up from the 
ashes which only smouldered within Josi- 
ah’s breast. So it was no easy task to seek 
a meeting with him. Josiah was certain 
that in presence of his rival he should-feel 
awkward and be unable properly to 
explain his errand. Still it seemed the 
best thing for him todo. He spent several 
hours in deciding one thing, and then 
changing his mind; going half-way to the 
station and turning back, walking some 
little distance, regretting his decision, and 
making a second and fruitless attempt to 
catch a train which had almost started as 
he began running. At length he made a 
desperate resolution and arrived at Daring- 
ton just before dinner. 

Captain Verschoyle and Mr. Egerton had 
just come in after a long ride, and were 
discussing the necessity of attending to 
Lady Laura’s summons. 

“T cannot think what they mean,” said 
the younger man. 

“Mean!” replied Mr. Egerton ; “ nothing, 
no woman ever does—they are tired of 

uarrelling together, and want you to join 
them. Take my advice, and don’t.” 

“T left them like turtle-doves,” said Cap- 
tain Verschoyle, “on account of Audrey 
having determined to sacrifice herself to 
that old Ford I told you of. Well, I shall 
not go to-morrow, I'll write to my mother 
and ask her what she means. I don’t want 
to leave now.” 

“No,” said the old man slyly ; “tell her 
that Fox-hunting is just beginning.” 
Captain Verschoyle would not under- 
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stand the allusion, and his companion con- 
tinued, “Capital sport, but the best men 
get a cropper sometimes.” 

“ Ah, well!” replied Captain Verschoyle, 
bent on remaining ignorant; “there’s not 
much fear of me, I’m an old hand.” 

“Tl tell you what, Charlie——” but 
he was interrupted by the man opening the 
door and saying to Captain Verschoyle, 
“If you please, sir, there’s a gentleman in 
the library as wishes to see you; he told 
me to say Josiah Crewdson.” 
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Mr. Egerton gave along whistle. “T’ll 
be your second, Charlie, — if he’s come in 
a blood-thirsty spirit,” he said; “or if he 
only wants a peaceable fight, tell him I'll 
have a round with him while you're get- 
ting your wind, for I fear the little chap’s 
more than a match for you.” But Captain 
Verschoyle paid no attention to this sally, 
he only sat for an instant frowning, and 
then meditatively asked, “Now what can 
he want with me?” 





CoMMENSALISM IN THE ANIMAL Kinapom. — 
Unper this title a very interesting paper was 
read some time ago in the Académie des Sciences 
de Belgique by M. P. J. van Beneden, which 
we have not hitherto had an opportunity of no- 
ticing. It is well known to even the most care- 
less observer that various animals are frequently 
found associated together. In some instances the 
smaller and often more active animal feeds upon 
the other, and is then termed a parasite; and 
this may either live on the surface or in the inte- 
rior, but in either case at the expense of its host. 
In other instances, however, instead of forming 
a truc parasite, the smaller animal may simply 
take advantage of the activity of the larger ani- 
mal to which it attaches itself in order to obtain 
food, that it would be otherwise unable to ac- 
quire, and which is occasionally identical with 
that of its host. In such cases, instead of prey- 
ing upon the latter, it simply dines at the same 
table with him; the two animals furnish together 
an example of commensalism. When the back 
of a whale is coated with Coronulae or Diad- 
emata, it cannot truly be said to be covered with 
parasites. These crustaceans only require from 
their colossal neighbour a lodging, or more ac- 
curately, a vehicle. They do not in any way 
draw nourishment from him, but effect the cap- 
ture of their own appropriate food, in which 
they are merely assisted by the motion of the 
whale. Commensals may be divided into two 
classes; the free, or those which can detach 
themselves at will, and the fixed. The free com- 
mensals are the most numerous, and various 
examples of them may be adduced. First, a 
pretty little fish named Donzella, or Fierasfer, 
which lives in the inside of the Holothuria, and 
is of elongated ribbon-like form. M. v. Bene- 
den states that one of his friends, M. Semper, 
has in the Philippines seen Holothurisw, in whose 
interior were so many different kinds of animals 
as to present no distant resemblance toan hotel, 
with a table d‘héte. In the Indian seas, again, 
is a fish termed the Oxibeles lombricoides, which 
lives inside a star-fish (Asterias discoidea), and 
consumes a part of the food swallowed by the 
latter. A siluroid fish of Brazil, of the genus 
Platystoma, lodges in its mouth several small 
fishes that were for a long time considered to be 





young silures, which were protected here as the 
young of the Marsupials are in the pouch of 
their mother; but it has lately been shown by 
Prof. Reinhardt that they are full-grown fish of 
a different species, and he has named them 
Stegophilus insidiosus. M. Bleeker has discov- 
ered a crab (Cymothca) living in the mouth of 
a fish, the Stromataeus niger. In the Chinese 
Sea Dr. Collingwood met with a large Anemone, 
two feet in diameter, in the interior of which a 
small fish swam about. Another interesting ex- 
ample of a free commensal is met with in the 
Pinnotheres, or small crabs about the size of a 
young spider, which live in the cavity of the 
bivalve Modiola and Avicula, whilst the Ostra- 
cothera similarly inhabits the Tridacna. On 
the other hand, in Cochliolepsis parasites we 
have an example of a gasteropod living as a free 
commensal on the body of an Anvelid Ocoetes 
lupina, Another small crab (Fabia chinensis) 
lives in the lower part of the intestine of an 
Echinus (Euriechinus imbecillus). The habits 
of the Hermit crab are well known, how it seeks 
out certain gasteropod shells, and conceals in 
them its feeble caudal extremity; but it is not so 
generally known that it is almost always accom- 
panied by a commensal in the form of a little 
Annelid, whilst the surface of the protecting 
shell is often covered with Hydractinia, which to 
some extent at least are indebted to the crab for 
their sustenance, Other crabs inhabit tunicate 
animals, as the Phronimus sedentarius, which 
swims in the interior of the Salpa. The elegant 
gasteropod Phylliroe bucephalus has for a com- 
mensal a remarkable polype, the nature of which 
was long misunderstood, but which is now known 
to be the Polype Mnestra parasites. Lastly, the 
beautiful sponge (Euplectella aspergillum) of 
the Philippine Isles, contains in its cavity no 
less than three free commensals of the Crab- 
tribe, namely, the Pinnotheres, Palemon, and 
one of the Isopoda. In regard to the fixed com- 
mensals, the most interesting are the Cirripe- 
des, which in the form of tubicinella, diadema, 
or coronula, are found attached to whales, dol- 
phins, sharks, and chelonia. Various genera 
of polypes and sponges are familiar as constitut- 
ing fixed commensals, Academy. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
OFFICIOUS PEOPLE. 


Orricriovs people can never leave things 
alone. No one can possess his soul in 
peace, or go his own way unhindered of 
them. They stand at the cross-roads of all 
men’s lives, pointing out to them the path 
they ought to take; and, whether in reli- 
gious faith or in house-furnishing, the 
choice of a wife or the pattern of a boot, 
have their word to say, their advice to give, 
and their fingers to dip, whatever may be 
the pie that is making. [IIlness is one of 
their strong points, and if they hear that 
you are indisposed, whether slightly or 
gravely, they rush off to proffer advice, 
which you do not want and will not aecept, 
and which probably would turn out a mis- 
take if you did accept. Your disinfectant 
is not equal to theirs, and they have 
brought you the name and address of the 
chemist where you can get theirs. Your 
nurse does not know her business ; let them 
send for one of their own choosing to-night. 
Your medical man says you are sufferin 
from a certain form of illness. Well, o 
course he ought to know; but to the offi- 
cious it seems much like something else; 
or, if they do not go quite so far, they in- 
quire, with the air of knowing all about it, 
whether he had not ordered such and such 
things to be done; and, if you say no, they 
urge you to have their own medical man 
without delay, as they are so sure yours is 
making a mistake. And so on, till they 
have worried you into a fever, when they 
take their leave, and bewail your obstinacy 
to the next comer..... 

Old maids, they are great in the manage- 
ment of children, and you may make up 
your mind to much advice on the best 
methods of feeding, instructing, and dis- 
ciplining your rising family, if you number 
an officious spinster among your friends. 
They do not often err on the side of ten- 
derness, being generally of a decidedly 
Spartan way of thinking; but sometimes 
they start off on a crusade of spoiling, and 
interfere with you because of your harsh- 
ness, though on the other hand they will 
rebuke, and even punish, your little ones 
if they feel called upon to testify in that 
form; and they will tell you what they 
have done quite complacently, and think 
they have deserved your gratitude. Being 
for the most part people of an overflowin 
energy, without sufficient occupation, a 
afflicted with untiring strength and activity, 
they are up and about everywhere, prying 
out all you wish concealed, and doing 
everything you want left alone. On their 
own account, and unasked by you, they 
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undertake to do your business, and nine 
times out of ten they do it wrong. If even 
they have your permission, and you are 
about to give accurate directions, they do 
not wait to hear all you have to say, but 
go off half-charged, and have fired their 
shot before they know what they had to 
hit. If intimately associated with them, 
os reduce you to the state of an imbecile, 
with no will of your own, no individuality, 
no independent action —just a mannikin, 
to be moved according to the will of your 
officious friend the wire-puller. If you are 
asked a question they answer for you, and 
they make arrangements in which you are 
the principal person concerned, to save you 
the trouble of deciding for yourself. 

you are tired, they mount guard against 
your door, and defend you from the pres- 
ence of your dearest friends whom you 
specially wish to see; they buy what you 
do not want, because they thought such- 
and-such things “looked like you;” they 
commit you to engagements you never 
dreamed of undertaking; and send you 
teachers, tradespeople, workers of all kinds, 
with an assurance that you are certain to 
employ them. If they know that you are 
invited by a common friend, they bustle 
over to his house, and take it on themselves 
to inform him of your peculiar habits and 
tastes, and you, who are shy and sensitive, 
and hate to be singular or to give trouble, 
are made to appear in a character of all 
others most distressing to you, because 
your officious friend chose to betray your 
little weaknesses and parade your pre- 
dilections as necessities. On a journey or 
a drive they smother you with supernu- 
merary wraps, and go shivering for their 
own share. If you have arranged to ac- 
company them on an expedition they judge 
unasked as to the fitness of the weather 
for you; and either go off without you 
because it was not the right kind of a day 
for you, or break up the party on your 
account and in their character of watch- 
dog guarding your interests. If you de- 
cide on going, supposing the possibility of 
decision is still left you, they deluge you 
with their advice, and hamper you with 
their help before you start; giving your 
coachman private instructions as to which 
way he is to go, so that you shall have this 
view or avoid that hill, as they think best 
for your pleasure and well-being. Indeed, 
as a general characteristic, they interfere 
not a little with your servants alli round; 
if they are women, rebuking the maids for 
their feminine vanities in dress, and the 
men for their fondness for beer; if of the 
domestic sort, oppressing them with recipes 
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for furniture polish and plate powder, and | 
rules for doing their work differently from | 
their present methods, which serve only to | 
afflict their souls and bewilder their minds, | 
and to make them uncertain in all they do. 
They understand all about everything. If 
they go into your garden they nip off your 
first buds to strengthen the plant, and in 
their zeal for ridding you of dead leaves 
and seeding flowers, tear off your best 
blossoming branches with them..... 

Women who are persecuted by officious 
friends in society find “company manners ” 
and the serenity demanded by their caste 
difficult to compass. The officious male 
friend jumps up on the smallest provoca- 
tion and hovers about, insisting on doing 
everything for his victim that she does not 
want done at all, or that she wants some 
one else to do, and succeeds in making her 
life a burden to her for the time being. 
He spills the wine or coffee in his struggle 
to hold her glass or cup; cannons against 
her in his endeavour to wrest from her the 
light chair she is dragging after her, with 
a pretty affectation of carrying burdens 
that she knows becomes her; insists on 
giving her a footstool which makes her seat 
uncomfortable, and over which she trips 
when she gets up; and takes her down to 
supper or her carriage before any one else 
can offer, when she is praying in her heart 
for some other man haley across the 
room and coming towards her now to per- 
form that pleasant office — some other man 
to whom she has a tender word to say, and 
from whom she hopes to hear one yet more 
tender. In a word, he makes himself a 
nuisance, and spoils the poor creature’s 
whole pleasure “ his officiousness, when 
he meant only to do heraservice. But 
this is just the way with your officious 
people; they always mean to do well, only 
they never manage to succeed. 


From The Spectator. 
THE HOHENZOLLERNS AND THE 
REVOLUTION. 


CoRRESPONDENTS from Versailles agtee 
in declaring that the German chiefs, the 
six or seven men who are directing the 
movements and determining the policy of 
the new military power, feel a certain “ un- 
easiness” at the arrival of Garibaldi in 
France. Of course they, as regular sol- 
diers, despise the great partisan, and even 

uestion his right to fight for France — 
though he is by law a Frenchman of the 





department of Nice, and bears a regular 
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French commission — and as Conserva- 
tives detest the most convinced of Repub- 
licans; but still they confess an uneasiness, 
and they are right. Garibaldi represents 
perfectly the two grand dangers to which 
the Hohenzollerns, by pushing their de- 
mands too far, are exposing both the dy- 
nasty and the future of Germany. They 
are bringing upon themselves a new and 
grave evil, one which may yet undo all. 
they have achieved for themselves, — the: 
permanent, sleepless, unquénchable hos-' 
tility of the cosmopolitan Revolution ; the 
deadly enmity of a party which, in every 
country except England, means to make 
itself felt and feared; which is unable to 
swerve, though it sometimes suspends its 
ultimate object, and which, though feeble 
to accomplish anything of itself, brings up, 
masses of power to the support of every 
enemy of its foes. Hitherto the Revolu- 
tion has not been bitter against the Hohen-; 
zollerns, has regarded them rather as per-' 
sons useful to control or destroy the RRo-, 
manofis, the Hapsburgs, the Bonapartes,: 
and the Temporal Power. Once, at least,: 
during recent years—during the war of' 
1866 — Red feeling has been decidedly with! 
Prussia, Sadowa being regarded as a ter-; 
rible blow to their deadliest enemy of all,' 
obscurantist, absolutist Austria. Even up 
to the fall of Sedan, that opinion was not 
hostile, for the Emperor Napoleon was felt 
to be the strongest and most immovable 
of all barriers to the supremacy of their 
ideas. From the day of the “déchéance,” 
however, all was changed. Austria is lib- 
eralized and “ Darwinian,” the Bonapartes 
in exile, the Temporal Power abolished, 
the Italian Government submissive, and 
the full volume of the Red hatred has be- 
gun to concentrate itself upon the aggran- 
dized, self-willed, force-believing, aristo- 
cratic German monarchy. That hatred is 
deepened every day by the historic sympa- 
thy of all true Reds for France, the home 
of the Revolution, by the danger of the 
one capital which has been for two gener- 
ations immovably Republican, and by the 
unwarrantable and unwise insults which 
the German chiefs, and more especially 
Count Bismarck, daily pour out upon the 
“gentlemen of the pavement,” the “elect 
of the rabble,” the “ gang of lawyers,” who 
are trying to save at once liberty and 
France; and that hatred signifies much. 
It means that in every country of Europe, 
for years, perhaps for generations to come, 
a party fanatically brave and determined, 
with high popularity among the masses, 
sure of occasional glimpses of power, with 
more than half the Press of Europe in its 
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hands, with an influence which is almost 

redominant among the Latin races, will 
‘or years postpone all smaller ends to the 
destruction of the Prussian monarchy and 
system of rule; that the. never-ending hail 
‘of agitations and sarcasms, insurrections 
and diatribes, intrigues and songs which 
has beaten down the Papacy, will hencefor- 
ward rain upon the Hohenzollerns. It is 
not a lame Nizzard who has declared war 
upon the new Emperor, but every Red 
in France, Russia, Italy, Poland, Spain, 
Switzerland, Ireland, and even —though 
that matters little —in Great Britain. 
Germany is strong enough to defy all if it 
pleases; but in Germany itself the Reds 
will find, when the war is once over, pow- 
erful levers. There are points of weak- 
ness in that mighty structure in which the 
wedges can be inserted. The scheme of 
policy which almost forbids commissions to 
plebeians is enough when the nation is an 
army to breed an insurrection. The South 
Germans are Democrats at heart, and the 
South Germans are stepping to their places 
in the Federation. No Catholic out of the 
Rhenish provinces — where perpetual dan- 
ger has erased religious differences — loves 
or can love cordially the stern Protestant 
House, with its fixed dogma that the State 
is above all, even Heaven, —that, for ex- 
ample, to quote a recent fact, a Catholic 
officer who refuses a duel shall be broke, 
even though he pleads that he refused 
only for the sake of his salvation. Above 
all, the Reds have the lever of the tremen- 
dous question known variously as the 
Rights of labour, Lassallism, Schulze-Delit- 
scherei, a dozen names, but under them all 
implying revolt against the sternly regular 
Prussian support of individualism. 
strike in North Germany is a crime, and 
therefore a workman is a potential insur- 
gent. Safe from the external foe, with 
new millions of democratic and Catholic 
subjects, with a question to settle in which 
he is sure to arouse the fanaticism of whvle 
classes, with his people armed and full of 
the pride of victory, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, were he wise, would do well to 
shrink from an internecine quarrel with 
the power which never loses an opportu- 
nity, and never rejects an ally, which, us- 
ing now one weapon and now another— 
now an assassin like Orsini, now a King 
like Victor Emanuel, now a partisan like 
Garibaldi, and again a trooper like Prim— 
has within twenty years helped to batter 
down all the Bourbon thrones, the Holy 
Chair, the Austrian sway in Italy, and the 
Bonaparte dynasty in France, and is even 
now lending new strength and spirit, and 
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even means, to the nation which King 
William has struck down. 

Again, the Revolution — and this is the 
second reason why there is such uneasiness 
in Versailles —is now trying whether it 
can, as in 1793, organize popular war; 
whether, that is, the strongest reason for 
the Prussian system, with its rigidity and 
its royalism, namely, its invincibility in 
war, does or does not exist. The theory 
of the German chiefs is that no nation can 
be permanently safe unless organized on a 
far-seeing, rigid, and more or less oppres- 
sive but scientific military system, having 
for permanent pivot a King reigning by 
right other than popular election. If this 
theory is rend if France, after a terrific 
overthrow, with no king, no army, no 
leader of genius, no organization, and no 
time, can improvise by mere energy and 
patriotism a force sufficient to check the 
victors, the raison d’étre of the Hohenzol- 
lerns and their system will have disap- 
peared. A defeat of the German Army by 
the Army of Paris will be the most terrible 
blow the principle of monarchy ever re- 
ceived, wk a successful rising in the prov- 
inces will be scarcely less disastrous. It 
will prove by the most conspicuous of in- 
stances, by an explosion which all men 
must hear, that monarchy is needless to 
military strength; that popular leaders, 
elected and trusted by a patriotic people, 
can rapidly form efficient armies under the 
most unfavourable circumstances; that a 
popular army may be an effective army ; 
that a fortiori a Swiss organization would 
completely protect any country to which it 
is applied. In other words, it would prove 
past all doubt or quibble that Republi- 


A|canism is not necessarily weak or mon- 


archy necessarily strong. That lesson 
taught to Germany, explained, analyzed, 
and pondered on as it would be by 
German professors, orators, and soldiers, 
would in the end be fatal to the monarchy 
now holding its Belshazzar feast up there 
in Versailles, with all mankind save the 
Revolution at its feet. This is the experi- 
ment which the General of the Revolu- 
tion is trying, and in which, in spite of all 
hostile circumstances, he may yet succeed. 
We doubt if there ig a Tory in Great 
Britain who, as he read Garibaldi’s in- 
structions to the Francs-tireurs — pub- 
lished in the Daily News, did not perceive, 
as by a revelation, that this was not an 
“inspired idiot ” or second Masaniello; but 
a millitary genius of a new type, and of the 
most singularly original force. That those 
regulations will be obeyed we are scarcely 
able to believe. They require an educated 
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population, and the French are not edu-| would only hoot. It is also quite 
| to exaggerate the evidences of official com- 
plicity, Asiatic rulers being much more un- 
But that, if obeyed, they | 


would, at a hideous sacrifice of life and | apt to suppose. 


cated; a population careless of military 
executions, and the French dread them 
very much. 
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ssible 


der the influence of opinion that we are 


They cannot afford to 


treasure, rid France of her invaders, we | despise their soldiers, and their soldiers, 


have no doubt whatever, and can well un- 
derstand how angrily Count Bismarck 
glances at the possibility, how harshly 
German officers feel inclined to carry out 
the terrorist rules intended to prevent 
such war. Those terrorist rules may suc- 
ceed, for human nature is weak; but they 
may also fail, for of all threats, the one 
against which human nature rises up most 
courageously is war without quarter, and 
it is war without quarter which these exe- 
cutions of Francs-tireurs proclaim. “Iam 
to die if taken; then I will die fighting ;” 
even Hindoos are capable of that simple 
syllogism, and it is one which has at all 
times made insurgents formidable. If 
they fail, the free war may give as severe a 
shake to the Hohenzollern system as the 
hostility of the Revolution is certain to do 
to the Hohenzollern dynasty, and it is both 
these chances, pregnant with possibilities 
of future overthrow, which the King and 
his Minister are developing by continuing 
the war. Had Jules Favre’s offer been 
accepted, Germany would have retired al- 
most unwounded, arbitress of Europe, and 
by the consent of all men entirely in the 
right. Were she to accept them now, she 
would retire with her future assured, her 
—_ far beyond attack, her enemies in 
rance alone. Ifshe protracts the war by 
demanding terms which Paris untaken can- 
not grant, she may obtain a Poland in the 
West to join hands with the Poland in the 
East; but she may also retire empty- 
handed and sorely wounded, while she 
must retire knowing that henceforward 
between the Revolution and the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty it is war to the death. 


From The Economist, 
OUR POSITION IN CHINA. 


WE are inclined, upon the whole, to be- 
lieve that the position of British subjects 
and British interests in China deserves the 
most serious attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is, no doubt, quite possi- 
ble to overrate the political importance of 
an Oriental massacre, which is as often due 
to fear as to any other cause, the insur- 
gents seeing no alternative between re- 
spect and murder. Asiatics in all coun- 
tries are apt to kill where Europeans 





unless mere mercenaries, share all the prej- 
udices of the classes from which they are 
drawn. The tortures, too—and more 
especially the indecent tortures, — which 
usually accompany massacres in the East 
disturb the Western imagination, which 
regards the wilful infliction of pain with a 
loathing a Chinaman is incompetent even 
to understand. Nevertheless, in this in- 
stance we think the evidence tends to show 
that the Anglo-Chinese are in the right, 
ane that the European community in 
China stands in great danger of extirpa- 
tion. The Chinese think that the French 
are the soldier people of Europe, they 
know that French power is broken, and 
they imagine that the hour is arrived 
when foreign interference may safely be 
brought to a close. It is quite impossible 
that this country should tolerate or even 
disregard a menace of that kind. Not 
only would its realization lead to an imme- 
diate and most annoying war, but its ex- 
istence involves a danger which is too 
often overlooked. Capitalists do not like 
to live under personal terror. The exist- 
ence of an infinitesimal extent of personal 
danger has for years past arrested the flow 
of English capital to Ireland, and the de- 
velopment of the trade with the interior 
of China is completely stopped by the risks 
which would attend its serious prosecution. 
It is quite within the range of possibilities 
that the Chinese might render residence 
in Shanghae and other ports so insecure, 
or dangerous, or unpleasant, that the place 
would cease to attract capital, and a trade 
of immense value, one which has scarcely 
begun but which already amounts to 20,- 
000,000/ a year, would be brought to a 
close. No country so dependent as our 
own upon Asiatic commerce could patiently 
endure such a loss; and we cannot but 
think that Government would do well to 
avoid it by precautions such as they have 
not yet employed. 

Those precautions we venture to suggest 
have not yet been very wise, yielding as 
they doa minimum of safety at a maximum 
of expense. The present system is to sta- 
tion an armed vessel or two in each Treaty 
port, to threaten bombardment if Europe- 
ans are menaced; and in the event of ex- 
traordinary danger, to send a few marines 
and Madras troops, just enough to excite 
Chinese susceptibility, but not enough to 
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resist a considerable force. These precau- 
tions, which cost much money, are very 
slowly taken, are apt to become effectual 
too late, and leave ample time to the Chi- 
nese literati to try their favourite device 
—the rush of an armed but apparently 
irresponsible mob, bent on pillage, torture, 
and execution. It does not take twelve 
hours to organize a massacre like that of 
Tientsin, and though the foreigners usually 
have some warning, they very often have 
not adequate force at hand. They can 
punish but not prevent atrocities, and 
every punishment is apt to assume the di- 
mensions of a war, very costly, very inglo- 
rious, and very injurious to trade. It is 
indispensable to seek some means of defence 
which shall be more permanent, more com- 
‘plete, and less costly ; and we cannot but 
think that it might be found in the expe- 
dient devised a century and a half ago by 
the East India Company, namely, the con- 
struction of a building or fort strong 
enough to resist any attack not supported 
by powerful artillery —a fort to be garri- 
soned by sixteen or twenty gunners, and 
the European volunteers. It is not the 
Chinese army we have to fear, but the 
Chinese mob; and against an armed mob 


even an ordinary house is a sufficient pro- 


tection. The Sepoys in India were fre- 
quently beaten off from mere dwelling- 
houses, the windows of which had been 
protected by bags of sand. Four low tow- 
ers connected by walls, with an ordinary 
flat and incombustible roof over the en- 
closure, a minute railway station in fact, 
would afford a sufficient retreat for a few 
days, during which the European residents 
would be able to read the mob a terrible 
lesson, until orders either arrived from 
Pekin or support from the nearest squad- 
ron. Better still would be the plan of 
the old East India Company, of obtaining 
certain delegated rights over a limited plot 
of ground, within which the European mu- 
nicipality would be entitled to make its 
own byelaws, and defend itself as it best 
could. The capital cities of India, with 
their vast populations, are controlled 
usually by forts of very little use in war, 
and have for a century been wonderfully 
exempt from mob risings, though in one 
of them, at least, there is a populace more 
warlike, bigoted, and dangerous than that 
of any Chinese city. It should be observed 
that in China, as in India, civil residents 
are accustomed to a certain degree of self- 
defence, and would very gladly protect 
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themselves by any device not requiring a 
great expenditure of time, as, for example, 
by enrolling themselves in volunteer artil- 
lery companies. Of course, it would be 
necessary to regulate any resort to means 
of defence; but the merchants are not 
eager to check trade, and there are Con- 
suls with considerable powers over their 
people. Fortified Consulates would, we 
believe, prevent many a Chinese war. 

Before any scheme of defence can be 
carried out, it is, however, necessary to re- 
sume, if possible, our ancient position of 
isolation. The European Powers in China 
have contrived in the course of years to 
hamper themselves by a system of alliance 
of no practical value, and much practical 
injury. The theory is, that all Europe is, 
as regards China, a Federal Power, that 
all States are to help each other, and that 
consequently any concession obtained by 
one State is for the general benefit of all. 
Even if the theory were acted on, it would 
be a nuisance, as the representatives of 
France are never content with less than 
command, which England, in Asia, can 
never afford to cede; while American di- 
plomatists have a knack of posing them- 
selves as friends of both sides, and very 
candid friends, which destroys all appear- 
ance of unity among the strangers. But 
asa matter of fact it is not acted upon, 
French women being murdered under cir- 
cumstances which implicate the officials 
without English representatives attempt- 
ing to enforce reparation or punishment. 
At the same time, the discredit of not 
enforcing them attaches, in Chinese eyes, 
to the English as much as to the French. 
We suffer from an apparent obligation 
which, nevertheless, we do not fully ac- 
knowledge. Of course in very serious 
emergencies civilized men will hang to- 
gether against semi-civilized men; but 
there seems no reason why we should ex- 
ert ourselves to obtain concessions from 
Pekin, which must be instantly shared 
with Powers who have scarcely any inter- 
ests in China, or why we should give up 
the power of controlling our own people, 
because any ruling local committee must 
be international, and, therefore, inefficient. 
We want to see an “ English factory ” of 
the old Company’s fashion in each centre 
of Chinese trade, and we would ask Lord 
Granville whether the time has not arrived 
for releasing our policy in China from the 
confused kind of Federal idea by which it 
is at present so hopelessly embarrassed ? 





